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A Business Matter: The editor of this Journal 
has not been in the habit of alluding in very press- 
ing terms to its condition, in a dollar and cent point 
of view. Neither have the teachers of the State, at 
their associations or in their county meetings, been 
importuned on its behalf. ‘The organ of the profes- 
sion in almost every other State has been a burthen 
upon the teachers, and the ways and means of sus- 
taining it have generally formed a standing item of 
business at the State Associations. The Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal, while it has discharged since 
1852, all the functions of the organ of the State as- 
sociation and of the Teachers profession, has never 
been before any Teachers’ meeting, State or County, 
in any attitude save that of respectful request for 
such voluntary support in the way of individual 
subscription as each person might think it deserved. 
Nor is it ever intended to change this relation.— 
Such change would neither be agreeable to the 
Editor, nor calculated to promote the cause of Edu- 
cation, so far as that cause may be supposed to de- 
pend on the Journal. 

Still, the state of the business times is now such 
88 to demand that “something shall be done.” To 
continue the Journal (for it shall be continued) one 
of two things isto be done: Either its subscription 
List must be considerably enlarged, or its Subscrip- 
tion Price increased. In view of the great advance 
in the price of paper, &c., the latter would probably 
be the true remedy; for the margin of profit on 
each copy, at present cost of materials and work, is 
80 small that additional subscribers do not add much 
to the editor’s income. But, as it is hoped that pre- 
Vailing high prices will not long continue and as it 
is strongly desired not to alter the subscription, the 
other alternative will be accepted by the Editor if 











responded to by his patrons. He will make every 
effort to save and get along at the present price, in 
the hope that they will exert themselves to sustain 
him. 

If each subscriber, who is satisfied with the course 
of the Journal and thinks it promotive of the cause 
of education, will procure one or two names at the 
price ($1) for single subscribers; and if County Su- 
perintendents will suggest the extension of its cir- 
culation as beneficial to the system,—such relief 
may thus be speedily afforded, as will remove the 
present pressure and avoid the necessity of an in- 
crease in the price of subscription at the beginning 
of the next volume,—when, if not previously preven- 
ted, it must take place. 

In making this appeal, it is but just to add, that 
the addition made to the Journal’s list during the 
present year (1863) has been such as would have 
afforded the Editor a reasonable renumeration for 
his labors, had prices remained as they were two 
years ago. But considerable as the growth of the 
list was, it has been more than swallowed up by the 
enhanced cost of publication. 

December and January are suitable months for 
subscribing. Persons then taking the Journal can 
have the privilege of commencing with the volume 
(12th) in July, 1863, and reciving the back numbers ; 
or, they can begin with the year 1864 by taking the 
January number. In either case, they will not be 
affected, till the end of their subsrciption year, by any 
advance in the cost of the Journal, should one un- 
fortunately become unavoidable. To them the cost 
will be $1. 


ee a 
THE LAST NUMBER OF THE YEAR. 

A hurried journey to Iowa, occupying the last 
twelve days of November, has caused a delay of as 
many days in the appearance of this number of the 
Journal. Before starting, it was confidently believed 
that arrangements then made were sufficient to en- 
sure the appearance of the December number about 
the first of the month. But hopes were not realized 
and when we came home—tired and somewhat out 
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of sorts—we had to“ pitch in” and “ fillup” asbestwe | The practice of occupying the valuable time of the 
might. Nor do we very much regret the result, | county Institute with lectures and addresses on 
now that it has occurred and the worriment been en- | subjects neither educational in their nature, nor at 
dured. Had friends that were relied on come to the | all calculated, in an indirect manner, to improve 
rescue as was expected, though our readers would | the profession or the schools, by even a dim re. 
not have been disappointed, the continuity of the | flected light from some far off peak of the scientific 
Editor’s labor in his own department would have been | world,—has latterly been too prevalent. No matter 
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broken and the somewhat remarkable fact :—now un | 


fait accompli—would have been prevented,—that 
of every number of every month in the twelve years 
existence of the Journal, having been prepared and 


put through the press by his own labor and under his | 


own personal supervision. 


While, therefore, explanation of the delay is due 


and thus made, deep thankfulness is also felt for the | 
health and strength so long and uninterruptedly | 
youch-safed. And now, at the end of the twelfth year | 
of his educational experience, while he thanks his 

friends for their great kindness and unwavering sup- | 

port throughout the changes and trials of the past | 
year, the Editor wishes them a pleasant enjoyment | 
of the genial season about to close its round and | 
usher in its successor. May the brightening pros- 
pects of the season still become brighter, and the 
year 1864 close upon a once more united country, 
witnessing the just disappointment of all, at home 
and abroad, who have desired its separation and 


humiliation. 
oo - 


POETRY. 

It has been a rule of this Journal not to insert 
poetical communications, for reasons not now neces- 
sary to be stated. But Mr. Weaver’s lines in this | 
number are so good, and do such manful justice to 
old time schools, while they are also so true to the 
Common School cause—that the rule has been de- 


parted from, in a their favor. 
7-o 


TEACHERS AND THE DRAFT. 
We have been applied to, from several quarters, 


relative to the possibility of having Teachers ex- 
empted from the approaching Draft. As we under- 
stand the matter, there is no authority in any officer, | 
—State or National—to effect this necessary object. | 
It must be done by Act of Congress ; and now, when 
that body is about to consider the general subject | 
of pay and bounties relative to enlistments, it | 
strikes us that it would be a proper time to dispose | 
of this question also. 

Great disturbances of the schools will occur, if 
the draft be enforced against the Teachers; and 
great benefit to the present and future will result 
from the proposed exemption ;—leaving it, of course 
to teachers as to_all others, to volunteer if they think 


“proper. 


SENSIBLE AND WELL TIMED ADVICE. 

The attention of the reader is especially invited 
to the concluding paragraphs of the article, under 
the head of “ Notes by the State Superintendent,” 
in this number. 

















| how beautifully these compositions may be written, 
carefully committed to memory, or with what stud. 


| ied propriety of voice and .gesticulation delivered — 


they are not proper for the occasion. The State 
Superintendent has, therefore, performed a manly 
and well-timed act of official duty, in the rebuke 
thus administered. He should and will be sus 
tained. 

So, the well taken distinction—not before pre. 
sented—between the County Association and the 
| County Institute, and the relation of the former to 
the latter and of both to the profession,—deserves 
| especial attention. Let Associations, therefore, be 
| kept up where they are now in existence, and estab. 
lished where they are not. These assemblages are 
plainly shown by the Superintendent to have their 
own distinct and useful sphere of action. Their 
membership, it is true, may not be as large as that 
of the Institute; but it will always embrace the 
leading members of the profession; and these are 
the very persons to fashion and guide the other ed- 
ucational movements of their counties. 


7oo 


NORTH WESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

It affords us sincere pleasure to comply with the 
request of the Superintendents of the counties in the 
12th Normal School District and others, by publish- 
ing the annexed notice. The pleasure is derived, in 
about equal proportions, from the facts that this is 
another evidence of the prosperity of the Institt- 
tion to which it relates, and that the resident county 
officers appear to realize their duty to it and its 
value to the cause of education. 

When County Superintendents shall have fully 
comprehended the vast importance of the correct 
/and thorough normal (which is the professional) 
training of teachers, and shall cordially unite in sup- 
| port of the Institutions specially established to im- 

part it,—then, and not till then, will these schools 


| be in their true relation to the Common School Sys 


tem, and those officers in the proper discharge of 
their duty in this respect. We therefore congratulate 
the school and the Superintendents of the 12th Dis- 
trict upon this proper and well timed official act; 
and we hope it may be cordially and efficiently imi- 
tated elsewhere. 


But County Superintendents owe another duty to 
the Normal School cause. It is that of aiding i 
the establishment of State institutions of this class 
in every district yet destitute of them, and in which 
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there is room and hope for their successful opera- 


tion. By this it is not meant, that the County officers | 
should devote their time to this purpose to the neg- 
lect of their other official duties; much less that 
they should connect themselves with any local con- 
tests on the subject; neither is it necessary. Still, 
they can most efficiently promote the object, by im- 
pressing upon their teachers the value of regular 
professional training, and the duty of resorting to 
it on every proper practicable occasion. They can 
show them, that however much can be done by the 
sedulous devotion of their time to private study and 
by resorting to public Institutes and to private 
schools, yet that the place for the teacher’s educa- 
tion is the Normal School ; and that till each district 
have its institution of this class, neither the plan of 
our system will be complete nor the professional 
rights of its teachers be placed on a firm basis.— 
They can also, in their public addresses to, and their 
ordinary intercourse with the citizens of their re- 
spective counties, impress these ideas upon them, in 
relation to the education and welfare of their own 
children. And thus, without departing from strict 
official duty or infringing on the rights of any, they 
can be the chief promoters of the establishment of 
those additional Normal Schools which are so much 
needed at the present juncture. 


It is, therefore, with pleasure, as was before re- 
marked, that we again call attention to the follow- 
ing notice by the County Superintendents of the 
12th District; and it is cordially hoped that the 
line of duty thus discovered by them may be taken 
up and pursued by others, till our normal system 
shall be completed. 


“The undersigned Superintendents of the several 
counties of the 12th Normal District and adjoining 
counties, desire to call the attention of Parents, Di- 
rectors, and Teachers, or those preparing to teach, 
to the advantages afforded by the North-Western 
State Normal School to those who desire to obtain 
thorough educational training, especially in the 
Theory and Art of Teaching. 


_On visiting the school and observing its organiza- 

tion, we find it especially worthy of commendation 
in the following points : 

Teachers distinguished for earnestness, fidelity, 
and high moral character; Instruction thorough 
aud practical; A Model School, in which students 
of the Normal School have opportunities to observe 
the most approved methods of teaching now in use 
and to obtain a practical knowledge of the same. 

And, while we speak of the school particularly 
with reference to its facilities for qualifying teachers, 
we believe it equally well adapted to furnish to 

oung men and women that sound, practical, evenl 

iced education which will fit them for any busi- 
ness in life, 
Stephen Morrison, - - - 
Dale, - 


Supt. of Lawrence Co. 
“« “Venango “ 
“ Beaver s 

“ Erie ff 

“ Crawford “ 

“ Warren “ 











“ Mercer “ 


DISTRICT INSTITUTES—BRADFORD COUNTY. 


At the meeting of the Bradford County Teachers’ 
Association, held on the 13th ult., the following 
report was made by a committee appointed on the 
subject, at the previous meeting : 

he Committee to whom was assigned the sub- 
ject of District Institutes, would respectfully report 
as follows :— 

In order to procure as much information as possi- 
ble, they addressed the following Circular to such 
Townships as could not be personally visited by the 
Committee : 

“To ——-——, Secretary of Board of Directors for 

Township.—Dear Sir: The undersigned 
Committee appointed at the last meeting of the Brad- 
ford County Teachers’ Association, to report on 
District Teachers’ Institutes, would respectfully ask 
your attention and reply to the following questions : 


1. How many months is your school open per 
year ? 


2. When were your District Institutes first put in 
operation ? 

3. What has been the average attendance of teach- 
ers ? 

4. Were there any teachers who did not attend at 
all? If so, for what reasons ? 


5. Were there any teachers actually fined for non- 
attendance ? 

6. Was there any portion of the year in which the 
Institute was not in operation? If so, how long ? 

7. Were the Institutes generally attended by any 
of the Directors or citizens ? 

8. What was the organization and method of 
conducting them ? 

The information received may be summed up as 
follows : 


The whole number of schools in the county is 350 

The whole number of teachers about - - - - 540 

The average time the schools are in session, 6 
months. 


Institutes have been in existence in all the dis- 
tricts heard from. Of these about one third have 
been held regularly during term time. The remain- 
der have been open during only a portion of the 
school term—generally in the winter—the Directors 
in most cases making no provision for their organi- 
zation in the summer; and the teachers in a few 
cases teaching every alternate Saturday, (contrary 
to law,) but generally using the day as they saw fit. 
The average attendance of teachers is about 75 per 
cent. of the whole number actually engaged. In 
only one Township as heard from, were teachers 
fined for non-attendance. The attendance of Direc- 
tors was about 9 per cent. 


Results. Where District Institutes have been 
put in operation, and been attended to and carried 
out according to the spirit and of the law, they have 
been uniformly beneficial,—both in awakening the 
spirit of the true Educator, and in familiarizing him 
with the branches taught and the best method of 
teaching the same; as has been evinced in the re- 
cent examinations. We would therefore recom- 
mend, 


1. That the law in respect to District Institutes 
be rigidly enforced in all its particulars. 


2. That in the smaller Townships, in addition to 
the union recommended in the School Law, that the 
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number of sessions should be reduced and held the 
same number of days as are now required, but this 
eught not to shorten the length of the school 
month—provided, also that there shall be one ses- 
sion of the Institute each school term. 

3. That the Directors shall provide a book in 
which shall be recorded in full the minutes of each 
session of the Institute ; said book to be always 
kept by the Secretary of the Board, except when in 
actual use at the Institute. 

4. That where directors fail to comply with and 
enforce the provisions of the law in respect to In- 
stitutes, the Township shall forfeit the State appro- 
priation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Davin Crart, 

O. J. Cuupsucg, 

H. C. Gates, 
Committee. 

This is, in several respects, a very noticeable trans- 
action. It occurred in a county perhaps as little 
fitted for the compulsory and general operation of 
the District Institute law as any in the State ;— 
three-fourths of the teachers being females; the 
number of new teachers being every year very con- 
siderable and consequently as many leaving the pro- 
fession with little interest in its improvement; and 
the districts being large, the schools far apart, and 
the roads a great portion of the year difficult of 
travel. Yet, in spite of all these obstacles, the law 
establishing the District Institute as an integral por- 
tion of the school system, has been fully endorsed. 
All the resolutions of the committee were adopted,— 
the first and second apparently without debate or 
opposition ; the third after brief discussion; and the 
fourth after long and spirited debate,—Directors 
taking the negative side and the teachers generally 
the affirmative. 

Another fact worthy of remark in the transaction, 
is the ability and conclusiveness of the report itself. 
It is no mere string of assertions or specimen of 
lengthened argument on a doubtful question. It is 
the logic of facts—the result of carefully procured 
and methodised general statistics set forth in brief 
and convincing form. It carries conviction along 
with it ;—for, if these be the results under{such dis- 
advantageous circumstances, who can doubt the ulti- 
mate success of the project, with time and a favor- 
able trial ? 

Entertaining these views of the subject, we 
could not treat this matter as an ordinary “ educa- 
tional event,” and pass it over with brief note as 
such. It seemed richly to deserve full insertion 
and a formal presentation to the friends of the 
school system, for their consideration. Well have 
the teachers and friends of the schools in Bradford 
maintained their integrity, and sustained this great 
onward movement. 

It will now be for school men in every part of the 
State, for the school authorities, and for the Legis- 
lature, wisely and carefully to consider this matter. 
Let there be no step backward. Let time be taken 





——, 


thoroughly to try and develop the nature and effects 
of this improvement. But above all, let teachers, 
everywhere, hold on to this great boon to them and 
to their profession ; and let them promptly respond 
to the Bradford movement, at all their meetings, 


If we understand the second in the above serie 
of resolutions rightly, it means, that in the smaller 
districts the meetings of the Institute on alternate 
Saturdays shall be discontinued, but that in lien 
thereof one prolonged Institute shall take place in 
each term, to continue the same number of daysas 
would have been thus occupied, had the Institate 
met on the alternate Saturdays ; and that this shall 
be done without reducing the actual month of teach. 
ing below twenty days. This is an ingenious expe. 
dient to overcome an admitted difficulty, and per. 
haps a suitable one. Nay, it is probably the correc. 
tive to which experience will in the end lead. But 
great care is now to be exercised in tampering with 
this law ;—for it must be borne in mind that itu F 
the law, and is not to be altered or set aside by 
official construction or local circumstances. Letw 
not forget that we never should have had a school 
system at all, if the conflicting theories and th 
various plans of every section of the State, had, 
during the past 30 years, been sought to be engraft & 
ed into it. Let us then, for the present, take the 
law as it is, and honestly carry it into operations 
nearly as we can to its express and obvious prov 
sions ; and, when the right time comes, we shall thu 
be prepared to amend it in the light of experience- 
the only safe light in such cases. 

To the Female Teachers of the State, we would 
add an earnest word on this subject. To them th 
Common School System is opening up a new, t 
spectable and useful employment. The District Ir 
stitute brings home to them the best present avails 
ble means of preparing themselves for that employ- 
ment. Yet the discouragers of the District Inst- 
tute mainly base their opposition on the assertion, 
that, owing to distance, bad roads, &c., many females 
cannot attend, or be benefitted by the Institate— 
In fact, this is the main objection urged. Now, if 
the female teachers and aspirants to be teacher 
take advantage of this opposition and throw th 
weight of their influence in its favor, the difficulty 
sustaining the law as it is, must be greatly increased; 
whereas, if they be true to themselves and thei 
terests of their chosen profession, the danger of tt 
peal will-be so reduced as to assure the continusn 
of this invaluable feature in our State school system. 


The following article, from the educational colam 
of the Examiner, published at Washington, Wash: 
ington county, is added, as pertinent to the poll! 
last presented. In fact, from every quarter we sf 
in the receipt of opinions, that the fate of the ds 
trict institute depends upon the Female Teschet 
of the State: 
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“ As far as we have heard, the teachers of the vari- 
ous townships of this county have organized District 
Institutes, and if we can judge from reports, bid 
fair to fully meet the expectations of educators 
every where. It is encouraging, indeed, to hear +his— 
knowing that they may be made so useful in the im- 

rovement of the profession. There is no doubt 
that institutes are not very popular now among the 
people; they would much rather teachers would teach 
on Reider than spend the day in an institute. Now, 
it only remains for teachers to prove the District 
Institute an advantage, to cause it to be appreciated. 
It this can be done, and we believe it can, this or- 
ization will receive the co-operation of every 
intelligent community in the country. 

We had favorable reports from many parts of the 
county last year, when the institute was going into 
operation, and was intended for an experiment rath- 
er than a success ; but now we believe the teachers 
of the county are fully prepared to enter into the 
work with zeal, and make it accomplish the full de- 
sign of its organization. 

At this time there is but one difficulty in the way, 
and this can easily be remedied. Itis this: Will 
females enter into this work and make themselves 
as useful in the institute as they are in the school 
room? The question is not can they do so? (because 
it is a settled question that they can,) but will they 
do so. As female teachers are vastly in the majori- 
| beg almost every part of the county, at this time, 

e greater part of the work must devolve upon 
them; so a failure on ther part is equivalent to 
acomplete failure. Then it remains for females to 
let the institute “sink or swim, survive or perish, 
live or die.” If it perishes, the responsibility will 
rest, to a considerable degree, upon them; if it is 
successful, the credit shall be theirs.” 


2a 
Sie 


PERMANENCY AND PENSIONS. 
PsRMANENCY. 





No species of employment can ever take its place 
in social life as a separate and distinct profession, 
unless it afford an adequate support to its members 
while engaged in its exercise, with reasonable pros- 
pect of a competency for old age. Short of this, it 
cannot exist as a recognized, separate, independent 
profession, with the rights, influence and respecta- 
bility necessarily pertaining thereto. An employ- 
ment inadequately remunerative and hopeless of 
fature support may, it is true, exist, and thousands 
of men and women may resort to it, because its ex- 
ercise is essential to the convenience and welfare of 
society, and because the necessities of those thous- 
ands force them intoitsranks. But there they will not 
remain. They will leave it as soon as the prospect 
of adequate compensation and future support is pre- 
sented in some other direction; and this will be the 
case, whether the abandoned calling were first re- 
sorted to out of love and fitness for its functions, or 
only as a temporary means of support. There are, 
indeed, a few enthusiasts so devoted to certain de- 
partments of human agency,—especially of a scien- 
tific or philanthropic character,—as to give up their 
lives, regardless of profit or other personal advant. 
age, to their favorite pursuits. But these rare spirits, 
to whom the world owes so much, are, in the point 





of view now presented, but the exceptions. The 
general rule, founded in the every day principles of 
human nature, is as stated at the beginning of this 
paragraph. A calling constantly fluctuating, has 
none of the essential elements of a profession. 

Now, the injurious effect of inadequacy of present 
support and hopelessness of future competence, is 
three-fold :— 

1. Lisa crime inflicted by society wpon those 
who exercise the calling. It is a practical denial of 
the divine truth, that “the laborer is worthy of his 
hire ;’ and that, too, in a field in which “the 
harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few.”— 
It is true that all that was promised may be paid; 
but, was the amount agreed on in due proportion to 
the labor imposed or the good effected, according 
to the standard of compensation in other employ- 
ments of no greater usefulness and necessity? If 
not, though the two individual parties to any par- 
ticular contract for labor in this calling, may have 
neither cheated nor been cheated, yet the rule of 
society which fixed the standard of compensation 
below that which is just, is wrong, and a social 
crime has been perpetrated thereby. Further, a 
man or @ woman may be so impelled by devotion to 
science or love for the human race, or be so pinched 
by necessity, as to devote the prime of life to a par- 
ticular pursuit ; with scant present support and no 
possibility of providing for the wants of age or sick- 
ness,—and an action may not lie in the courts for 
the wrong; but to the society, the State, or the na- 
tion in which such wrong exists without attempt at 
remedy, there will surely come a day of reckoning. 

2. It is a crime against the calling thus dealt 
with. If it be admitted, that the general exercise 
of any particular employment is essential to the 
welfare of society, yet that the compensation of its 
members is so inadequate and their consequent con- 
tinuance in it so short, as to prevent its proper de- 
velopment and its elevation up to the full standard 
of its required efficiency,—then this very admission 
self-convicts society of a great wrong against the 
calling in question. This point needs not to be 
farther urged. As reasonably might the farmer 
look for a full crop of grain out of an ill plowed 
field sown with half the proper quantity of seed, as 
the State expect a learned, permanent and respect- 
able profession to grow from an unregulated em- 
ployment with fluctuating membership and inade- 
quate compensation. Let the phrase not be minced. 
In all such cases, it is society that kills the profes- 
sion, with its vast dormant powers and bright hopes. 

3. Jt is a crime against society ttself. If, as 
was before remarked, any particular calling be essen- 
tial to the welfare of society, ond it neglect or re- 
fuse to elevate, by every means in its power, that 
calling up to the full standard of its efficiency and 
usefulness,—then does it thereby commit a grievous 
wrong against itself, also. Fruitfulness in the fields, 
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mineral wealth in the earth, power in the stream,— 
all are gifts of God to man for his comfort and the 
promotion of his usefulness. So are the curative 
powers of the herb, the existence of our civil 
rights and the truths of Revelation. But if the de- 
velopment or application to their proper purposes 
of all or any of these be totally neglected, or, when 
their existence is known, but feebly promoted,—just 
in proportion to the value of the gift and the amount 
of neglect in each case, is the guilt of the commu- 


| teachers remonstrated and showed their defects, 
| and now the State has an improving school archi. 
tecture. School books were supplied at hap-hazard 
and were often objectionable ;—teachers protested 
and sustained their objections with sound argument, 
and now the schools have, very generally, uniform 
and good books. So it has been in every depart 
| ment of school improvement. So it must continue 
| to be; and though the sin of society for its neglect 
of almost every department of this, its own chief 


nity, thus criminal. So, if there exist a body of , temporal interest, has thereby been rendered none 


men willing to devote themselves to the perfec- 
tion and proper exercise of any calling essential to 
the common welfare, and if there also exist a com- 
mon neglect and injustice toward that body, to the 
extent of preventing it from effecting its purpose,— 
the guilt is a common guilt, the more deep and in- 
excusable inasmuch as the injury is a common in- 
jury,—a crime against society itself. 

However, while these are supposed to be principles 
that cannot be successfully controverted, it is also 
equally established by history and the curious work- 
ings of human institutions,—that the required cor- 
rection of any evil such as has been alluded to in the 
abstract, is never wholly, and rarely more than partial- 
ly, to be obtained from the repentant and direct ac- 
tion of society itself. In most, if not all of such 
cases, the remedy must be sought—long and pain- 
fully sought—by the oppressed calling itself, and in 
a great degree effected by its own efforts ;—for, it 
seems to be a law of fallen human nature, that he 
who would do good to his kind must not only him- 
self find the wherewithal, but also very frequently 
persuade the beneficiary to accept the proffered 
boon. 

In the application of these general principles to 
the business of teaching,—in reference to which 
they have on the present occasion been marshall- 
ed,—while those which establish the evident duty 
of society toward the elevation and permanency of the 
profession are always to be maintained, yet those 
which point out the duty of the profession to 


itself are mainly,—at least in the commencement of | 


any reformatory movement,—to be relied on. So it 
has been in the past. The yet greatly inadequate 
compensation of teachers first began to advance 
from the miserable pittance allowed fifteen years 
ago, only when they themselves began to agitate the 
question and apply, amongst others, the true remedy 
of self-improvement. Hence grew County Insti- 
tutes and the State Association, the State Normal 
School and the legalized District Institute, and with 
them a slow and very slight but still appreciable in- 
,crease in compensation. School supervision was 
imperfect or entirely wanting ;—the teachers, dis- 
cussed the topic and proposed remedies, and now 
the public has the County and State Superinten- 
dency. School houses were, with few exceptions, 
uninviting, uncomfortable and unwholesome;— 


| the less, yet neither has the obligation of the pro- 
| fession to exert itself for its own elevation and per- 
| manency been decreased. It will not do, either in 
| morals or sound policy, wholly to neglect a duty be- 
| cause others are more responsible. We also must 
do what we can. 

The elevation of the business of teaching to the 
rank of a learned profession really depends on the 
life continuance of its members in the exercise of 
its functions; and this permanency can only be se- 
cured by adequate compensation,—as has before 
been stated. 

This adequacy of compensation, again, has refer- 
ence both to the present and the futur ;—that is, 
the business must afford a decent present support 
and the means to lay by a decent provision for sick- 
ness or old age. Both these must be effected. 

It is not now, nor even has it been, within the 
power of the teachers of the State to adopt any di- 
rect means to speedily or largely add to their sala- 
ries for present support. That depends on others. 
And, as to indirect means, all that was possible has 
| been done or isin progress. Measures for their own 
professional improvement and the slow change of 
public sentiment in favor of justice, are these indi- 
rect means. The one is in the course of accomplish- 
ment by the agency of the Institutions hereinbefore 
enumerated. The other is in that slow state of pro- 
gress which seems to be the condition of all moral 
and social reforms. All that the teachers can now 
do in this connection, is, sedulously to improve them- 
selves by the agency of the one, and to spur up the 
tardiness of the other by general agitation and con- 
tinued claim for justice. 





But in regard to some provision for the future, 
teachers can help themselves, and they must take the 
initiative. They have done so in all other instances 
of school improvement. And, this being a new 
measure not hitherto acted on, or even broached, in 
a feasible shape amongst us, the rule and the pre- 
cedent alike indicate that the beginning and much 
of the work are with the profession itself. 

This duty, too, is imperative. It cannot be evad- 


ed, if the profession is to become permanent and 
respectable. Even the increase of present salaries 
to a sum equal to present decent support, would not 
effect the purpose in view, unless an excess were 





also realized sufficient to form a fund for future com- 
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' many years—must elapse before the teacher's 
salary will defray all his present reasonable wants, | 
and that the slow increase now in progress scarcely 
equals the increasing expense of living,—there is | 
little hope of provision for age or sickness from this | 
quarter. And yet, till the teacher be placed on a 


professions in this respect, his must remain subor- 

dinate to every other and fluctuate with every call 

of necessity and change of private interest. 
Pensions. 

What then shall be the remedy? After years of 
thought on the subject, the conclusion has been 
arrived at, that a system of Pensions from a fund 
partly contributed by the profession and partly by 
the State, and payable for life, after superanuation 
in the exercise of the profession,—is the expedient 
most applicable to the wants of the case; and also 
that the proper time has arrived for action in the 
matter. 

To effect the whole object in view, the plan adopt- 
ed must, as far as possible,— 

1. Withdraw so small an amount from the teach- 
er’s resources, as not materially to cripple his pre- 
sent means of support ; 

2. Receive aid from the State commensurate, in 





some degree, with the greatness of the public in- 
terest in the end to be effected; 

3. Afford instant certainty to the teacher of con- 
siderable future benefit from his contribution. 

4. Incite to constant effort for professional im- 
provement, by making beneficiary only such as shall 
attain a certan and designated professional rank ; 

5, Repel from the profession, as rapidly as the 
public exigencies will permit, those who only resort 
to it for temporary purposes ; 

6. Attach competent teachers to the profession, 
by presenting the certainty of provision, in part at 
least, for future support ; 

7. And thus render the profession permanent and 
respectable, in favor of those only who shall attain 
an elevated rank in its acquirements and practice. 

The details for a system of Pensions might be 
somewhat as follows: 


Taz Fuxp: This might be derived from 


| fort. But, when it is felt that years—perhaps | 


footing of equality with the members of the other | 


posed and properly collected, would amount to at 
| least $10,000 annually. 
| The fund then would be 





Entrance Fees, - - - $15,000 
Memberships, -  - - - 15,000 

State Contribution, - - - 10,000 

| Fines, - - - - - 10,000 
$50,000 


Tut Manacement: This probably should be giv- 
/en to the Common School Department and the 
State Treasury be the Depository of the fund. In 
this way the duties would be performed with little 
additional expense and without risk to the fund. 
The entrance fees could be collected by the proper 
county Superintendent and transmitted to or ac- 
counted for at the State Treasury in payment of 
his salary. This officer might also be charged 
with the duty of attending to and collecting all court 
fines. The membership fees in each district might 
be retained by the proper Board of Directors, and 
the amount being certified in their four months cer- 
tificate, could be deducted from the amount of 
State appropriation and passed to the Pension fund ; 
and the amount of direct State appropriation would 
be at once in the State Treasury to the use of the 
fund. Thus the money would be collected with 
little trouble and without expense, and would be 
always in safe hands. So, the payment of the pen- 
sions, quarterly or half yearly, could be made by the 
State Superintendent, by warrants on the pension 
fund in the State Treasury. 

Tue Distrisution: This should only be to per- 
sons who had been a certain number of consecutive 
years—say ten—in the regular practice of the pro- 
fession the regular term of teaching in their districts, 
who had attained to a full county certificate or the 
Normal school certificate,and who had been declared, 
by competent authority, superanuated by reason 
of age, or incompetent to teach by failure of hear- 
ing, sight or other physical or mental disability. 
What this authority should be, it is not necessary to 
indicate in this brief sketch; but to render the 
working of the plan just and uniform, it would not 
only be necessary to provide some State tribunal for 
this purpose, but also to render uniform in every 
part of the State the standard of admission to the 
rank in the profession entitled to a pension. 





1. An entrance fee—say of $3 to bepaid byevery| ‘The whole fund should be distributed annually, 


person desirous of joining the profession,—of whom | 
there are now at least 5000 annually in the State; 


2. A membership fee of $1 a year, payable by | 


each person actually engaged in teaching a com- 
mon school—of whom the number may be set down 
at 15,000. 

3. Contribution by the Commonwealth of, say 
$10,000 anuually. 

4. Liquor fines and all fines inflicted by courts 
of justice for crimes, which by law might well be 
devoted to this purpose, and which if rightfully im- 


'and not merely the interest of it, for the reason 
| that the same amount or more will accrue annu- 
ally and form a considerable relief at once; whereas, 
on the contrary the mere interest of the fund would 
for many years afford but a small pittance. $50,000 
would give $150 a year to each of 333 aged or dis- 
abled teachers, and would at once place the profes- 
sion on a basis, as to provision for declining years, 
now occupied by no other calling. But when to this 
is added the fact that for several years the fund 
must accumulate without distribution, it becomes 
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obvious that a considerably larger number could from | to the number, standing, age, and time of service of 


year to year receive the benefits of the plan. 


The question remains whether this or a similar 
plan would satisfy the conditions above stated to be 
essential. That it will is easily known: 

1. No one will assert that the annual sum payable 
by each teacher ($1.) can materially embarrass his 
resources from year to year. 

2. Nor can it be successfully shown that the 
amount to be contributed by the State is at all com- 
mensurate with the benefit to be secured to the pub- 
lic, by the improvement of the teachers’ profession. 

3. That the plan affords certainty of considerable 
fature benefit, contingent only on the contributor 
remaining in life, continuing in the profession, and 


attaining to the required rank therein,—is obvious. | 


4. That it presents another and a strong incentive 
to improvement in professional standing, in equally 
plain. 

5. That the entrance fee and the certainty of 
losing all contributions by abandonding the profes- 
sion in a few years, will repel some, who now crowd 
into it without intention of rendering themselves 
qualified for its duties,—is as clear as it is desir- 
able. 

6. That it presents an additional and a powerful 
reason why: competent and successful teachers shall 
devote their life to the profession, is the very foun- 
dation principle of the project. 


1. And that it will largerly aid in rendering the | 


profession permanent and respectable, is as certain 
as that its provisions are expressly framed to ensure 


the future support of the worthy and faithful mem- | 


bers and the present exclusion of the incompetent. 


The outlines of this plan have been, thus far, ma- | 
tured wholly withont reference to, or even examina- | 


tion of the details of any arrangement of a similar 
kind that may be in force elswhere. Our school 
system is, to a very great extent, suc generis and the 
out-growth of our own social condition and insti- 
tutions. In this as well as every other department, 
it must be perfected in its own direction, and in ac- 
cordance with the condition of our schools and the 
wants of the profession sought to be elevated. 

The main principles are believed to be correct, 
and, if put into opearation, capable of producing 
the intended results. The details—such as the 
amount of the contributions to be paid and sums 
appropriated, the period of service to entitle to pen- 
sion, and other similar points,—are here thrown in 
more for the purpose of presenting the project as a 
whole than as indicating any fixed opinion; and 
..-they can be modified to accord with the conclusions 
of a more thorough investigation. In fact, if the 
project itself be approved, the filling up of the 
plan will be a work of considerable difficulty and 
labor, and will require much care and research. 
The educational statistics of the State, in reference 


| the Teachers, must be examined and accurate results 
| deduced The statistics of Life Insurance and the 
principles on which Insurance companies, operate, 
| must be known and applied, as far as suitable; and 
| finally, the ability and willingness of the profession 
| to bear tax for its own benefit and improvement, 
must be clearly ascertained. 

If approved and put in proper shape, the author. 
ity of the Legislature will, of course, be required to 
give the project legal existence and operation. 

But previous to all this, the simple idea—Txacz- 
ERs’ Penstons—must be entertained, fully consider- 
ed, and wisely acted on by the Teachers themselves, 
| To them it is now prevented, for that purpose, asa 
| Christmas gift. 





—— Oe 


| EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Apams: The schools are at length generally in opera 

tion. The recent invasion interfered considerably with school 
| matters in this county. The regular time for opening the 
| schools of Gettysburg was about the first of August, but in 
| consequence of the Public School House being occupied as 
| a Hospital, the schools did not open till about the middle 
of October. 

Straban District has just closed a three months term of 
fall school. A number of the best teachers having gone 
into the service of their country, it was found necessary to 
employ in their stead a class of teachers of a lower grade of 

qualifications. 
| District Institutes are being organized in every district 
| of the county. The Adams County Teachers’ Institute is 
| to be held at Fairfield, commencing on Tuesday, December 
| 29th, and continuing three days. A good time is expected. 


Beprorp: The Educational Column of the Bedford In- 
| quirer is now edited by ‘‘aschool marm.”’ This is the first 
instance in the State, we believe, of a lady taking the 
control of this department of educational progress. And, 
judging from her debut, we shall be much disappointed if 
she do not take her place amongst the first of the corps. She 
| ig somewhat severe on the Bedford Union School and its 
management. She is also very plain and pointed in opposi- 
tion to the practice, in one of the Districts in Bedford, of 
giving nearly one-fourth less of salary to female than to 
male teachers,—the duties and qualifications being the 
same in both cases, we presume. May she succeed in 
fighting down this wrong. 


Buarr: In most of the districts the term of the schools 
and the salaries of the teachers, have not been reduced. 
In buildings there is a marked improvement throughout the 
| county. Huston township erected two new houses last 
summer, which gives that district six new houses in three 
years. Taylor and North Woodberry have also been making 
some improvement during the past year. District Institutes 
| have been organized in nearly all the districts, and the 
| teachers, too, appear to be manifesting more than ordinary 
zeal for the good cause. 


Centre: The public examinations are over and teachers 
of experience and ability are comparatively scarce. Sev- 
| eral aspirants to the profession have been rejected. Three 
| Academies and as many Select Schools, at which a large 
| number of our teachers have been attending during the fall 
| and summer months, have been in successful operation. 
|The Academy at Pine Grove Mills, under principalship of 
| Prof. J. E. Thomas had an examination and exhibtion 0B 
| the 16th inst., which gave general satisfaction. Miss 
Lyon, Teacher of Oak Hall Select School, held an examin® 
| tion on the 30th ult., which was largely attended by citizens 
| who appeared well pleased with the exercises. Ferguso®, 

Snow Shoe, Liberty, Gregg, Miles and Potter district havé, 
each, a new school house in process of completion. Those 
of Miles and Potter are double houses intended for grad 
schools. The school term in several districts has been lengt- 
| ened from 4 to 6 months. The county Institute will be he 
| at Stormstown on the 29th of December, and continue abo 
four days. 
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Crawrorp: In Meadville a carefully prepared course 
of study has been adopted and published by the Board of 
Controllers, adapted to the five grades of school (Primary, 
Secondary, Intermediate, Grammar and High) now estab- 
lished there. In addition, the course also provides for a 
school for teaching German children English, an unclassifi- 
ed school, and one for colored children. It also embraces 
fall and well considered general regulations for all the 
gchools. The whole is the work of County Superintendent 
Thompson, who seems also to be the Superintendent of the 
Meadville District. The work does credit to him as an offi- 
eer, and its adoption shows that the schools of Meadville 
are in the hands of an efficient Board of Controllers. At 
present the Board of instruction of the district is composed 
of twelve teachers, of whom John Lynch is Principal of 
the High School. Latin and Greek, to the extent of Caesar 
and the Greek Reader, are included in the course of the last 
named school. 

CuzstER: The annual county Institute was held during 
the last week in October at West Chester, and was largely 
attended, Horticultural Hall being crewded every night and 
a good attendance during the day sessions. Last year there 
were only sixteen teachers in attendance at the opening of 
the Institute while this year there were seventy siz ; and the 
average attendance during the week was about two hundred 
and fifty, thus showing the interest manifested in this use 
fal educational gathering. Professor Harrison gave daily 
lessons in Penmanship, Prof. Clark in Grammar, Prof. 
Wells in Physical Geography, and Prof. Saunders in Elocu- 
tion. State Superintendent Coburn was also present and 
made an address. On Friday afternoon and evening a musical 
association from Phoenixville under the direction of Prof. 
Roberts, charmed the audiance with their skill in vocal 
music. 
inent feature in the procedings of the Institute. Rev. 
Wm. E. Moore was the only speaker, from West Chester. 
The County Superintendent, Mr. Woodruff, entered into 
the oceasion with great spirit, laboring assiduously for weeks 
to make it a success. And although he was disappointed in 
procuring the services of some distinguished speakers, he 
nevertheless succeeded in making the meeting of high inter- 
est and of great profit to those in attendance. Of the 64 
districts in the county only 12 were unrepresented by 
Teachers. 


Cotump1A: A Teachers’ Institute of three days was 
held at Orangeville, commencing Oct., 26. The attendance 
seems to have been respectable and the exercises were inter- 
esting and satisfactory,—the latter mainly consisting of lec- 
tures and class drill. Messrs. H. D. Walker, E. J. Bowman, 
Rev. Mr. Goodrich, Albert Marcy, White, Rev. D. C. John 
and county Superintendent Barkly lectured and gave in- 
struction. A general meeting of the Teachers of the 
county was agreed on, to be held at Bloomsburg, November 
14 Resolutions were adopted strongly favoring Institutes, 
the connection of moral with intellectual culture in educa- 
tion, and the common school as amongst the best means of 
elevating the people above mere political partizanship. 


Lesanon: ‘The Student’s Monthly ”’ is the title of a 
neat quarto of four pages lately commenced at the ‘‘ Leb- 
anon Valley Institute,’’ of which W. J. Burnside is princi- 
pal, at Annville P. 0. Lebanon co., Pa. Price 25 cents a 
year for one copy, or five for one dollar. 


Lycomine: All the schools, that have more than a four 
months term are now in successful operation, and by the first 
of December they will all be open. On account of the 
«arcity of male teachers, females are rapidly supplying 

places, and there will be more females employed this 
year than in any preceding one. In many districts the 
several boards fixed the salaries for teachers last spring at 
4 certain amount, but on account of the general advance- 
ment on everything and the scarcity of teachers, they 
have concluded to give from six to eight dollars more per 
month. There are fifteen public schools in Williamsport, 
which are (though they are rather large, numbering from 
Seventy five to ninety scholars) doing very well. The 
hest grades are now taught by Mr. C. Plotts, and Miss 
R. E. Martin. This young lady is of rare ability asa teacher, 





They sang with great effect, and made a promi- | 


school of Jersey Shore, under the care of Mr. E. B. Parker, 
also deserves special notice on account of its advancement. 
This school is second to none in the county and perhaps in 
the State. District institutes which at first proved almost 
a failure except in the towns, are beginning to receive the 
favorable attention of both teachers and citzens. 


Lancaster: The Semi-annual meeting of the Lancas- 
ter County Educational Association-—now in its 14th year— 
was held November 28, in the Male High School cf Lan- 
caster city. The attendance was not large but the proceed- 
ings were interesting. The address of the President (Prof. 
Brooks) touched several points quite a propos to the times,— 
amongst the rest, the increased culture of tobacco in the 
county, and the consequent detention of many children 
from school thereby. He also paid a feeling tribute to the 
memories of Prof. E. B. Weaver, and J. J. Zercher—both of 
whom were present as members at the last meeting. 

The discussion of the question advertised,‘‘— Does the 
Study of the Natural Sciences tend to Materialism in our 
Schools?’ was quite spirited, though nearly all on one side. 
Messrs. Hobbs, Behmer, Geist, Davis, Byerly, Sypher and 
Prof. Brooks participating. The unanimous opinion was 
‘¢ That depends on the teacher.’’—As to the extent to which 
Natural Science should receive attention in the schools, the 
prevailing sentiment was in favor of some such plan as 
that followed in Willson’s Readers. A glimpse is there 
given of the attractive world of Science, which makes the 
pupil desire a fuller view,—it being agreed that no more 
than giving a dias tothe mind of the pupil can be effected 
in this department of education in our Common Schools as 
now organized; but ‘‘ far better this than nothing.”’ 

Prof. Edward Brooks, Lieut. 8. G. Behmer, and I. 8. 
Geist were appointed a committee to report upon the evil 
effects of the tobacco culture in its relation to the educa- 


| tional interests of the county, at next meeting of the Asso- 


| 
| 





and the board have shown that they appreciate her labors | 
increasing her salary three dollars per month. Mr. | tute was held at Youngsville the last week in November 
tnum, a teacher of Williamsport, and one of the ablest | with a good attendance. A County Teachers’ Association, 
hers in the county (formerly Superintendent of Mon- | to meet semi-annually, (once in the summer and once in the 


county,) has resigned and left the profession, and 
though he will not co-operate as teacher in the future, his 
rt and sympathy are still for the cause. 





| 


ciation, and also to prepare a circular upon the subject for 
publication, in the various newspapers of the county. 

The Committee consisting of Messrs. A. R. Byerly, J. P- 
McCaskey, and Miss E. R. Keiffer, on Resolutions, ex- 
pressive of respect for the memory of Prof. Weaver and 
Mr. Zercher, reported the following : 

Whereas, J. J. Zercher, late teacher of Conestoga-twp., 
and Elias B. Weaver, late professor of natural sciences 
at the State Normal School at Millersville, have been re- 
moved from our midst by death ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we mourn the loss of these our friendsand 
co-workers as a loss to the cause of education, not only in 
our own county, but also in the State at large. 

Resolved, That we knew them both to be earnest work- 
ers, generous friends, and shining examples of virtue and 
purity of character. 

Resolved, That, while we mourn our loss, we submit to 
the dispensation of Providenee as amongst the mysterious 
ways of Him who “ doeth all things well.”’ 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to 
the bereaved families of the deceased, and also to the daily 
press for publication. 


Sutuivan: A county Institute was organized at Laporte, 
on the 29th of Sept., with upwards of twenty members; 
during its sessions, which closed on the 30th of Oct., the 
number increased to about fifty. An evening session was 
held once a week, when orignal essays, prepared for the 
occasion by the members, were read; and those who were 
willing freely expressed their views in relation to the subject 
of the lecture. These sessions, which were attended b 
many of the villagers, generally closed with a song. T. J. 
Inglfam Esq., delivered a very edifying lecture, on Physical, 
Intellectual and Moral Education, at one of the evenings, and 
A. L Grim, Esq., read an ably written essay on Rhetoric 
and Belles-lettres, at another. 


A feeling of thankfulness pervaded the minds of mem- 
bers towards the citizens of Laporte for kindness shown by 
them ; and especially towards Mr. Michael Mylert for open- 
ing his large house for the reception of many of them at 
very moderate charges ; and the good fare and comfortable 
quarters enjoyed by them during their stay there, made 
more pleasant the session of the Institute. 


Warren: An interesting meeting of the County Insti- 


winter term of the schools) has also been organized. The 
members are to attend the annual Institute, in the fall 


The first grade season. 





































































EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 
Marne: Of the two Normal Schools lately authorized 
by the Legislature to be established, that for the western | 
portion of the State has been located, by the proper author- | 
ities, at Farmington,—provided the new buildings (which | 


it is believed are to be presented by the citizens of the , 


place) shall be ready for use on or before the 15th of Aug., 
1864. 
made. 


Vermont: High Schools, Academies and Seminaries 
are represented to have been more prosperous than ever 
this autumn The Vermont School Journal gives a long 
list of institutions of these classes,—showing, in nearly 
every instance, a large increase of students. 


Massacuusetts: The Teacher for November has over 
four pages of book notices,—several of the works comment- 
ed on being of a miscellaneous and not of the strictly 
school room class. ‘This is right. It is time to introduce 


to the Teachers of the land other works than mere Spellers, | 


Readers and Arithmetics. The ‘‘ School Master’’ should be 
taken ‘‘abroad”’ into the higher walks of literature. 

The question, whether light Literature (novels, &c.) should 
be read by children, and how judicious selections therefrom 
can be effected, has been discussed at the Boston Educa 
tional Rooms. The opinion was unanimously against the 
reading of such works, or any selections of them. 


Dr. Dio Lewis’s ‘‘ Normal Institute for Physical Educa- | 


tion.’’ will commence its sixth session, in Boston, on the 
2d of January, 1864. 


Connecticut: The State Association met at Rockville, 
October 29th and 30th. Over 300 members present. Pro- 
ceedings spirited and interesting. ‘‘ The Bible and religious 
education in schools,’’ and ‘‘to what extent should teachers 
render help to their pupils,’’ were very fully discussed. 


On10: C. W. H. Cathcart, State Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools, has resigned that office and E. E. White, 
Editor of the Educational Monthly, has been appointed by 
the Governor to fill the vacancy. Mr. Cathcart was arrest- 
ed on a charge of complicity in a conspiracy to release the 
rebel prisoners confined in Camp Chase and in the State 
Prison,—a truly sad affair; and, whether the charge be true 
or not, this is another warning to educational officers and 
teachers to eschew all active participation, not only in 
vexed State questions, but even in partizan politics. 

Educational columns seem to be making their way into 
the Buck-eye State. The Republican, a well conducted 
weekly published at Piketon in Pike county, has lately 
opened one which promises well, for we have seen it, —some 
friend having sent on a copy to this Journal. This is 
amongst the best inventions that the school men of Ohio 
ean borrow from Pennsylvania. We have tried it and 
found it to work well, and, what is better, to do good work. 


Inp1ANA: The Township Trustees are beginning to hold 
county meetings, for the purpose of considering school mat- 
ters and their own duties therein. These officers, as we un- 
derstand it, are similar to the Town Overseers of New York, 
and exercise several of the powers and are charged with 
many of the duties of School Directors in this State. They 
employ teachers, locate the schools, fix the Teacher's salary, 
&e. Amongst other good intentions, the Trustees lately in 
session recommend to Trustees and Teachers the support 
of the Indiana School Journal. In Pennsylvania, regular 
annual meetings of School Directors, in the several coun- 
ties, to consult about their duties and harmonize their offi- 
cial operations, would have a most healthful influence on 
the school system. 


ILurinors : 


city of Springfield, December 29, for a three days session. 


A good time is expected; and if any stray teachers from | 
this State be there—and we hope many may—we would 


like some of them to let the readers of this Journal know 
of the result. A State Convention of ‘‘ School Commis- 
sioners’’ was held in Bloomington on the Ist and 2d of Oc- 
. tober,—these officers being very similar to our County Su- 
perintendents. 


the State School Law were recommended. The duties of 
these Commissioners in the school room were defined; and 


as thus set forth they much resemble those of County Su- | 


perintendents in this State; except that they are to ‘‘re- 
commend to the Directors such books, charts, or apparatus, 
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The location for the Eastern School has not yet been | 


: By request—but at the same time most wil- | 
lingly—we announce to the readers of this Journal, that | 
the State Teachers’ Association of Illinois will meet, in the 


‘The time was passed in pleasant and pro- | 
fitable consultation, and several important modifications of | 








| as may be thought useful to the District.’”” We very much 


question the expediency of exercising this power. If now 
in actual exercise it will soon lead to mischief. If only in 
contemplation, it will probably be better not to try the ex. 
periment. 


Iowa: County Institutes were numerous and sucessful 
during the latter part of summer and the whole of autumn, 
and several are yet to be held. The persons,—generally 
| two prominent teachers,—by whom they are conducted, are 
| named in the notice or call for the meetings ;—a good prac. 
| tice, leaving them in competent and professional hands, 
) and not dependent on outside assistance, or distinguished 
speakers from abroad. 


| Wisconsin: A committee of the State Teachers’ Asso. 
| ciation have published, in the November number of the 
| Wisconsin Journal of Education, a report on the revision 
of the State School Law. The report was read by the Rey. 
J. B. Pradt, formerly of this State and now resident editor 
of the Journal. The conclusions of the Committee are as 
| follow — 

| Resolved, That in the judgment of this Association, the 
proper efficiency of our Public School System requires : 

1. A plan of Town Organization of the Schools. 

2. The general introduction, as far as practicable, of 
Graded Schools. 

3. More attention to School Architecture and a better 
supply of School Apparatus. 

4. The carrying out of the intention of the Constitution 
in regard to School Libraries. 

5. More earnest and systematic attention to the physical 
sesthetic, moral and religious training of children in the 
schools, as well as more enlightened methods of instruction 
and intellectual development. 

6. The appropriation of aid by the State for holding 
Teachers’ Institutes. 

7. The establishment of a series of Normal Schools, and 
the division of the State for this purpose into Normal 
School Districts, and the appointment of Normal Superin- 
tendents over those districts, who shall constitute a State 
Board of Education. 

8. The establishment of a grade of permanent or profes- 
| sional teacher’s certificates, to be granted to graduates of 
| Normal Schools, and to others who pass the requisite ex- 
| amination. 
| 9. The selection of County Superintendents from the 
number of those who hold such certificates, or equivalent 
credentials. * 

10. The establishment of a Polytechnic Institution for the 
promotion of agriculture and other industrial pursuits, with 
provision for military education. 

CALIFORNIA: The State Normal School, at San Fran- 
cisco, has been removed to the Assembly Hall, and, under 
the care of Mr. Carlton, the Principal, promises well. The 
California Teacher is a spirited monthly, at $1 year in 
advance ; but, as the dollar there means a dollar in gold, 
subscribers from the East must send a gold dollar or $1,26 
in paper,—that being the difference even between green 
backs and specie. Address California Teacher, box 1977, 
San Francisco P. 0., California. 


CanapA West: An old and valued subscriber (W. Jas. 
Black, who was also Secretary of the Association,) has sent 
an interesting account of the proceedings of the late annual 
meeting of the Teachers’ Association of Northumberland 
county, from which we glean a few particulars: The meet- 
| ing seems to have been large, and its proceedings conducted 
| with great method and to have been highly interesting. — 








More of formal lecturing and addresses and less of debate 
or platform instruction seem to have prevailed than with 
us. A text-book on Mensuration yet in Ms. was examined 
by a committee of the association and strongly commended. 
A certain act of the late Legislature was freely censured 88 
injurious to the Common School System. Some amend- 
ments of the School Law were suggested. Female teachers 
were commended and their right to the same compensation 
as males for similar services, asserted. On the whole this 
peep at the school master of Upper Canada, abroad at af 
educational meeting, exhibits him as very much resembling 
his fellow in the United States, and has afforded us a better 
view of the educational movement of our neighbors, in this 
| particular department, than had been previously obtain 

| from any other quarter. 





| This item, after a brief discussion, was laid upon the 
' table. 
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Hook Notices. 


To PustisHers: An examination of the list of 
Books heretofore sent to the Journal, and noticed under 
this head and described in the advertising celumns, would 
lead to the conclusion, that the Teachers and Directors of 








the State feel no interest in any works save those of the | 
Years ago this may | 


Text-book class. This is a mistake. 
have been, to a great extent, well founded; but it is not so 
now. No class of readers in Pennsylvania have more rapid- 
ly advanced in general acquirement, or become more ele- 
vated in literary and scientific scope and taste, than its 
Teachers, and with them a large portion of the Directors.— 
This is one of the results of school improvement amongst 


us; and its progress in the past ten years is so obvious as to | 


attract the attention of every one who considers the present 
condition of the Teacher’s profession. Not only must this 
necessarily be the case, from the causes that have been in 
operation, but we know it to be an actual result from nu- 
merous inquiries to ourselves and others, as to the best sub- 
jects and authors to constitute a proper course of general 
reading. Hence it is, that so many teachers are possessing 
themselves of very respectable collections of miscellaneous 
works. 

Hence also the policy, on the part of publishers, of bring- 
ing to the notice of the readers of this Journal, all stand- 
ofl works on general Science and Literature, and of not 
confining their advertisements and books sent for notice 
merely to the school room class. Extended treatises on 
Science,—Natural, Mental and Moral; History, Travels and 
Biography; Reviews, Cyclopedias and Dictionaries,—in 
short, all books proper for the general reader,—whether in 
prose or poetry,—will find their most appreciative readers 
and a large number of purchasers amongst the fifteen thous- 
and teachers and eleven thousand directors of the Common 
Schools,—to say nothing of the numerous friends of edu- 
cation throughout the State,—amongst whom this Journal 
citeulates. 

It will afford us pleasure to bring such buyers and sellers 
together, and to promote the best interests of the public 
by increasing the book sales in this direction, by full and 
impartial notices and the extensive circulation of advertise- 
ments. 





Suzet Music: By Horace Waters, publisher, 481 Broad- 
way, New York. 1863. 


We have received two other packets of new pieces—some 
with and some without words—from Waters. Amongst 
them are ‘“‘Kindly Words and Smiling Faces,’’ from 
Thomas’ songs and ballads; ‘‘ Let all the people praise 
Thee,” anthem for several voices, arranged by J. R. Os- 
good; ‘0, Why am I so Happy ?”’ and “For the dear old 
Flag I die,”—from Foster’s melodies; ‘‘ The Violet’’ 
(words by Barry Cornwall) and other pieces, from Law- 
Tence’s songs and duetts; ‘‘ We parted with a Cheerful 
Smile’’—the words by Wm. H. Morris, music by Wm. Kel- 
ler; “How softly on the Bruised Heart,’’ words by J. 
Stewart, music by Mrs. Parkhurst; ‘‘The Angels are 
Hovering near,’’ words by H. W. Adams, music by Mrs. 
Parkhurst ; and General Gilmore’s Grand March, (with a 
portrait) by Theodore Von Kameke. All these pieces are 
beautiful in themselves, most beautifully gotten up, and to 
be had, with hundreds of others, at the publishers. 


Porter & Hammonn’s PexmANsuip—Synthetical, Analy- 
tical and Progressive—in twelve numbers. Schermer- 
horn, Bancroft & Co., 25 North 4th Street, Philadelphia, 
and 596 Broadway, New York. 1863. 

This is the well known and popular series of copy books, 


with copper plate headings, of which we spoke in commen- 


dation several years ago. The copper plates have all been | 


Tecently recut, more style has been given to the capitals, 
and the paper is excellent. Each page has also two more 


lines for writing than usual. Thus this series again enters 
the field of competition in which it has so long been favor- 
ably known, with increased claims to the favor it so well 
Merits and no doubt will receive. 


| 

| Potter & Hammonn’s System or Boox-Keerine, for 
| High Schools,—being the highest in a series of three 
works on the same subject. A new edition. By the same 
publishers. 1863. 


This is an improved edition of this sterling work, with 
large additions. Amongst these are, a set of Mercantile 
| Checks, Drafts, &c., with all the usual indorsements; a 
check book ; numerous forms for business letters ; a test. set 
of Double Entry Book-keeping, and a large number of test 
questions,—the lattor so framed as to ascertain the student’s 
comprehension of the principles involved in the work he has 
been doing. 

Tue Common Scnoot Boox-Keerpine of the same au- 
thors, is about to appear enlarged and improved in a man 
ner similar with the above. 


SHERWOOD’s PrAcTICAL SPELLER AND DEFINER, contain- 
ing about 4000 words, with whose orthography and mean- 
ing all should be familiar—small, 4to. 38 pages. 


SHERWoOoD’s SPELLER AND ProNOUNCER, containing 70 
lessons, composed of words in common use, but of diffi- 
cult orthography, designed to accompany the Writing 
Speller. Small, 4to. 32 pages. 


SHERWoOD’s WriTING SPELLER, systematizing written 
spelling in schools; small, 4to. 24 blank pages,—for writ- 
ing exercise in orthography,—each ruled and the lines 
numbered according to the author’s plan; together with 
full directions to teachers and a sample page showing the 
manner of using the book All these works are publish- 
ed by Barnes & Burr, New York, and George Sherwood, 
Chicago. 1863. 


These books are designed to practicalize spelling, by 
making it—what it really is—the art of representing words 
to the eye by writing, and not of presenting their compo- 
nent parts, as letters, to the ear by pronouncing them. All 
experienced teachers know that a pupil may be a first-rate 
oral speller and yet fail egregiously in spelling the simplest 
words with the pen or pencil. Hence we hail as most de- 
sirable and useful, the class of school books designed to re- 
move this unpractical effect of the ordinary mode of teach- 
ing Orthography,—combining also with the improvement, 
the habit of defining; and we know no better books or 
plan for the purpose, than those of the series now introduc- 
ed to the reader. 


Payson, Dunton AnD ScriBNER’s NATIONAL WRITING 
TasLets. Crosby & Nichols, Boston.1863. 


These consist of four cards about 20 inches by two feet in 
size, with a plate on both sides of each,—thus giving 8 
plates. The surface is black and the lines white, in the 
manner of slate or blackboard writing. The series com- 
mences with the 5 elements of letters, and then proceeds, 
through the small letters, with an analysis of each and the 
application of the principles of the system. The same 
course is adopted with regard to the capitals. The figures 
or letters are of sufficient size to be seen from every part of 
a school room when the plates are hung up in illustration 
of the system. To the large number of teachers who use 
the manual and adopt the system of Payson, Dunton and 
Scribner, these Tablets will be very welcome and will be of 
great aid. They will also well illustrate the series of 
articles on this system now in the course of publication in 
this Journal. 





| Norges on tHe Repey Invasion of Maryland and Penn- 
| gylvania and the Battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 2 and 3, 
| 1863, accompanied by an Explanatory Map. By M, 
| Jacobs, Prof. of Mathematics and Chemistry in Penn. 
| College, Gettysburg. 12mo. 47 pages. J.B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia. 1863. 
| This is a most admirable sketch,—methodical, clear and 
| brief. After having traversed the battle ground the first 
Tuesday after the fights, and obtained, by our own unaided 
observations, some knowledge of the features of that great 
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contest, we thought we comprehended its general nature | 


and a good deal of its details. But Prof. Jacobs’ faithful 
and able description shows how confused, and, in some par- 


ticulars erroneous, were our impressions and conclusions.— | 


From the first rumor of the threatened invasion to the re- 
treat of Lee from Gettysburg, the reader has the whole 
series of movements presented to him, in a manner so plain 


and satisfactory, that though he might possibly wish for | 


more minute detail, and desire some of the stirring incidents 
of such an event, he cannot possibly fail to accord the meed 
of truthfulness and clearness to the general description. The 
map itself is worth twice the cost of the book. Prof. Jacobs 
has conferred a great benefit on the military history of the 
times by this publication. 








——— mn ———— 


* 
Official. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrissure, Dec., 1863. 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN NOVEMBER, 1863. 





Cownties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts 
Centre, Potter, Joseph Carson, $203 20 
Mercer, Sharon, L. M. Williams, 90 80 
Susquehanna, Dimock, Alforde Miles, 110 00 | 
Venango, Pleasantville. D. W. Henderson, 28 00 | 
Washington, Cross Roads, Id, Thomas Baldwin, 13 60 
Westmoreland, Youngstown, Arch. Fletcher, 40 80 
ease oot ps | 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION. 


At the meeting in Reading, in August last, the few County 
Superintendents that were present were invited to meet and 
give their views upon the propriety of holding a Superin- 
tendents’ Convention, sometime during the fall or winter. 
The opinion was unanimous that such a meeting might be 
useful and should be held. 

Since that time, a letter has been sent to each of the 
Superintendents, asking his opinion upon the same point, 
and requesting him to state the subjects which he wished to 
have brought before the convention for discussion; also 
requesting an opinion as to the most suitable time for hold- 
ing the meeting. The opinions thus obtained were unan- 
imous as to the propriety of having the meeting, but great 
diversity prevailed as to the time, nearly all, however, con- 
— in requesting that the time be fixed by the under- 


After carefully considering the whole matter, the second 
week of January has been fixed upon as the time for hold- 
ing said meeting. The Convention will, therefore, com- 
mence its sessions in the city of Harrisburg, on Tuzspay, 
THE 12TH day of January, 1864, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and 
continue in session three or four days, as the convention 
shall decide. 


5th. The kind and amount of statistical 
| collected by Superintendents. 

| 6th. The advance made by teachers and the plans to be 
| adopted to secure greater advance. 

Superintendents are requested to think upon these and 
kindred topics, and come together prepared to discuss them 
| in such a manner that all shall be benefitted. 

C. R. Copury, 
| Supt. Com. Schools, 


matter to be 





Oct. 1863. 
<2 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


It is especially requested that each County Superinten. 
dent in the State be present at the convention, that is to 
meet at Harrisburg on the 12th of January, 1864, unless it 
| be utterly impracticable for him to leave home. The Sn. 
| perintendents should not consider it a loss of time, but ag 

one of their official duties. The newly elected officers stand 
| in need of just the kind of instruction that can be received 
| at such a meeting, and nowhere else ; while it is the duty of 
| those who have served one, or two terms, to contribute of 
| their knowledge to assist their less experienced co-laborers, 
If possible, arrangements will be made with the principal 
| railroads leading to this city, for a reduction of the fare of 
those attending. The Legislature will be in session, and 
we may hope fora pleasant and profitable meeting. Ar. 
rangements should be made immediately to be away from 
your usual fields of labor upon that week, so that the dis- 
appointment of schools or directors, cannot be made an ex- 
cuse for non attendance. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


| 





inal 
TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County Superintendents are strongly advised not to grant 
professional certificates to teachers until they have visited 
their schools, and thereby learned by actual observation 
whether or not they are, in respect to the management of 
schools, entitled to them. 

It is not every good scholar, not every experienced teacher, 
that is entitled to a document that says, the holder is a first 
class teacher. The fact that these certificates are to be 
permanent, unless annulled, should make Superintendents 
careful about granting them until they have good opportu- 
nities to know they are deserved. 


———_——__- +? a 
TO DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


In the June number of the Journal, the Superintendent 
called the attention of Secretaries of school boards, who act 
as District Superintendents, to the fact, that the visitation 
note book for these officers was ready for distribution, and 
could be had by sending for them to this department. A 
few only have sent for them; there is asupply on hand; and 
as the schools in many of the counties are about opening,— 
now is a favorable time to get them. Those who have used 
the books are pleased with them, and think they will be of 
great use to them in collecting statistics, and preserving 
them for future reference. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
19. Question: A man residing in Ohio owns a farm in 





It is hoped and expected that each County Superinten- 
dent will consider it a matter of official duty to be present | 
and participate in the proceedings of the meeting. Lach | 
should make his arrangements for visitations, &c., with this | 
meeting in view. 

If possible, arrangements will be made with the several | 
rail road companies, to take Superintendents and others 
who desire to attend, to and from the meeting at reduced | 
rates of fare. 

In a few topics for consideration and discussion, all, or | 
nearly all who responded to the circular letter, have agreed. 
These will be brought before the convention, together with | 
others that may present themselves to the minds of Super- | 
intendents. The following are some of the subjects that 
have been suggested : 

he The form, duration and grading of Teachers’ certifi- 
cates. 

2nd. The method of conducting examinations. 

3d. The visitation of schools,—how can it be conducted | 
80 as to be of the greatest benefit to the teacher and the 
school ? | 

4th. The methods of conducting District and County 
Institutes. 





Pulaski District. He has no agent upon the farm, or in 
the State that can be found. How can the school tax be 
collected? There are cattle now on the farm. 


Answer: The personal property actually upon the prem- 
ises, whether it be grain, hay, or cattle, is liable for the tax 
assessed upon the property and can be sold if the tax be 
not paid ; but the owner, or occupant of the premises mus 


| have ten days notice of the sale before it takes place, said 


notice to be in writing. See school law, page 33, sections 60 
and 61. 


20. Question: Is it legal to collect the dollar tax from 
men who were in the army when the assessment was made, 
but who returned about the time the duplicate was m 
out ? 

Answer: Every person, subject and thing contained in 
‘the last adjusted valuation, received from the County 


; Commissioners,’’ is liable to be taxed for school purposes and 


nothing else is liable, except such subjects persons, or thing? 


‘ as are added in accordance with the provisions of the 72nd 
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section of the school law. That is, persons who have moved 
into the district between the last assessment and the first of 
May in each year, or who may have been omitted from the 
last assessment. Persons who have been in the army and 
whose names are in ‘‘the last adjusted valuation’ or 
whose names have been added to the list of taxables by the 
assessor as directed by said 72 Section, are subject to taxa- 
tion the same as though they had been home. 

21. Question: At a meeting of directors, 5 only were 
present ; upon a vote for the location of a school house four 
yoted in the affirmative and one in the negative. Inas- 
much as the law requires all the members to be present when 
a vote is to be taken upon the question of locating and 
building houses, can the affirmative vote of four, with but 
five present, legally fix the spot for building ? 


Answer: If the law required all to be present, the af- 
firmative votes of four would not legally fix the spot ; but 
the questioner is mistaken about the law. It reads thus :— 
‘No school house shall be located or its location abandoned 
or changed, &c., except by the affirmative votes of a major- 
ity of the whole number of directors or controllers three of.’’ 
See School laws 1862 page 21 Section 61. This requires 
that a majority of all the members of the board shall 
vote in favor of the location, before it can be legally estab- 
lished, but it does not say that all shall be present at the 
meeting when such vote is taken. In the case stated in 
the question, five were present and four voted in the affirm- 
ative, and the vote is therefore binding. 

22. Question: Our directors wish to have the institutes 
held at the different school houses, and have the schools in 
the house where we meet to be in session a part or the 
whole of the forenoon, having the other teachers all present, 


and in the afternoon go on with the proper Institute exer- 
cises. Is this in accordance with the law ? 


Answer: If all the teachers of the district, or all who 
ace members of the Institute are required to be present, 
during the whole of the forenoon session of the school and 
the whole of the afternoon session of the Institute, and if 
the teacher having charge of the school where the Institute 
is held is willing to teach a part of Saturday,—under those 
circumstances, it is believed to be in accordance with the 
requirements of the 143 Section of the school law. Teach- 
ers are required to spend two Saturdays in each month in 
Institutes or other exercises for their improvement as teach- 
ers. If they go around to the schools of each other and 
spend a portion of the day, and in that way become ac- 
quainted with different modes of managing and governing 
and classifying their schools, it may be, if properly managed, 
the best method of improvement that can be adopted, 
especially for inexperienced teachers. If this plan be 
followed, too much of the day should not be spent in this 
way,—not more than half the day at the most, -—and the meet- 
ings should be held at each of the different school houses in 
the district if at all practicable. Teachers should no more 
be excused from attendance at the school than at the other 
exercises. Teachers, however, are not obliged to teach upon 
Saturdays unless they see fit to doso. The law says ex- 
pressly, that no common school shall be kept open for 
the purpose of ordinary instruction on any Saturday. 


23. Question: Does it conform to the 143 Section of 
the school law to have the teachers meet on Friday night 
of each week, and engage in exercises as an institute in- 
stead of having Institutes on two Saturdays in each month? 


Answer: It does not. The law is plain that two 
Saturdays of each month, as the proper board may desig- 
nate, shall be appropriated to exercises or Institutes, eto. 
No language can be plainer—two Saturdays of each month, 
Rot four evenings of each month. In towns where all the 
teachers can meet at a half hour’s warning, they could if 





they were so disposed get together in time to spend three 
hours during the evening, but in rural districts it would be 
impossible. The schools close at four and it would be at 
least half past five before the teachers could get on the way 
for the place of meetings; in many districts, some of them 
would be obliged to travel 4 or 5 miles, on foot perhaps; in 
such cases it would be half past seven before they could 
reach the place of meeting and get ready to begin their 
exercises. This would give them but a little over an hour 
to be together unless they remain out to an unreasonably 
late hour in the night. Itis clearly the intention of the 
law that the teachers should spend as much time during 
each of the two Saturdays of every month in the institutes 
as they spend upon other days in teaching,—that is six 
hours. 

















Original Communications, — 


NOTES BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

On the 21st of October, the Delaware County 
Teachers’ Institute commenced its annual session at 
Chester. The attendance upon the first day was 
small. The teachers, many of them, concluded that 
the first day was of no consequence, inasmuch they 
were to have the whole of two more, and there would 
be but few present at any rate. It has become a 
confirmed habit, with some people, to stay away 
from meetings of every kind till some body has 
started the business and got the matter well under 
way. They can then step in and enjoy the benefit, 
without having any of the trouble; and if things do 
not go well they are not to blame, because they had 
nothing to do with making the arrangements. If 
such people ever get married, they will not be at the 
appointed place until about an hour after the time 
fixed, because there will be nothing done the first 
hour. 

This staying away the first day, or waiting till 
some others get together and get the Institute in 
working order, is a great draw back upon the use- 
fulness of these teacher’s meetings. 

Upon the morning of the second day, I reached 
Chester by the Philadelphia and Baltimore railroad, 
and found a majority of the teachers of the county 
together, and working under the management of 
Mr. Omensetter, the president of the Institute. All 
appeared to be anxious to learn, in order to become 
more successful. ‘The forenoon sessions were taken 
up exclusively with class drills, conducted by the 
teachers. In these drills the members of the class 
were generally prompt in their answers, and evinced 
an interest in the subjects under consideration. It 
was observable here, as in many other places, that 
the females were more ready to answer questions 
than the males. Considerable of the time in the 
afternoon sessions was spent in miscellaneous busi- 
ness, viz: Electing officers, hearing reports upon 
matters of business, making arrangements to defray 
the expenses, &c. The evenings were occupied 
with lectures, the. speakers being Prof. Wells, of 
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Maine, Messrs. Brown and Meredith, and Dr. | ing and English Grammar. Hence Profs. Clark, of 
Harvey, of Chester, and the Superintendent. The | Homer, Sanders, of New York, and Harrison, of 
evening sessions were well attended and the audi- | Boston, were present to take charge of their respeg. 


ences were attentive. 


I must not forget to mention | tive departments in the educational field. So far ag 


the excellent music with which we were entertained; | I could judge by being at the Institute but one day, 
this added greatly to the interest and pleasantness I should think that it was a decided success, Qp 
of the occasion. This part of the exercise was un- Tuesday at 1} p. m., I was again on my way for home 
der the direction of a captain who is stationed at | by the city of brotherly love. 


Chester, in command of a company of the invalid 
corps. On the whole, the Institute was a successful 


I will take the liberty, here, to make one or two 
_ suggestions, and I know the teachers of Delaware 


one and no doubt was useful to the teachers, a great ' and Chester counties will pardon me for so doing, 


majority of whom are intelligent, energetic and 
zealous laborers in the cause of education. 


‘if I appear to reflect alittle on them. Teachers 
| Institutes, were originally established for the im- 


Chester, as most of your readers are aware, is a | provement of teachers in their particular business, 
’ 


town of historic interest to all Pennsylvanians, at 
least. Here, or in this immediate vicinity, the Swedes 
made their first settlement; here also, Wm. Penn 
first landed when he came across the waters to take 
possession of his colony. A well has lately been 
opened which was dug and used by the very first 
settlers of this commonwealth. 

A ride around by Philadelphia to West Chester 
on the 24th, brought me to the residence of Prof. 
F. A. Allen, principal of the Chester County Nor- 
mal School, and West Chester Female Seminary.— 
This school is in a flourishing condition, and Prof. 
Allen is doing a good work for the teachers of 
Chester county. At 2 o’clock on Monday the 26th, 
the Institute of Chester county commenced its 
annual session at West Chester with a much larger 
number of teachers, as we are told by the Superin- 
tendent, than was usual at the opening session. A 
few appropriate remarks were made at the opening 
by W. W. Woodruff, and Prof. Wyers. Prof. 8. W. 
Clark, of Homer Academy, N. Y., and author of a 
popular treatise upon English Grammar, being pres- 
ent, was called upon to give the teachers a talk upon 
his favorite topic. His remarks were practical and 
were listened to with interest by the teachers. The 
evening session of Monday was occupied by the Su- 
perintendent and Prof. Wells in lecturing. 


Tuesday, Prof. Clark engaged the attention of 
teachers most of the time during the forenoon, upon 
the subject of Grammar, not so much as a class 
drill, as an illustration of his method of presenting 
the subject to pupils. The subject was well present- 
ed, and if every one could teach Clark’s Grammar as 
successfully as he can, it would undoubtedly be one 
of the best works upon that subject in the country. 
Near the close of the morning session, the Superin- 
tendent spoke to the teachers, of their responsibili- 
ties and the influence they were continually exert- 
..ing upon their pupils, even when they were uncon- 
scious of the fact. The large hall in which the 
meeting was held, was filled during the whole time, 
and in the evening it was literally jammed full.— 
The number of teachers in attendance was also 


They were not for debating clubs, nor instite. 
tions in which young persons were to be especial. 
ly drilled on parliamentary tactics. Hence no 
cemplicated machinery is required to conduct an 
Institute ; no long list of officers, to take charge of 
_ the different departments is needed. Let the Super. 
| intendent be the manager, and when he wants ag- 
sistance, let him call upon the members of the In. 
stitute to render that assistance. Neither were they 
intended expressly to be occasions for the display 
| of oratorical powers, or the letting off of extravs 
| gant, gassy, frothing, sensation lectures, which have 
not the most remote connection with the cause of 
education in any of its departments. The improve 
ment of the teachers and the stirring up of the citi- 
zens in the community to the importance of the 
cause of Common Schools, should be the prominent 
things to be kept in mind; and for these the Super- 











large. Much attention was given to Reading, Writ- 





intendent should labor. 

If each county had one organization known in 
some of the counties of the State by the name of 
Teachers’ Associations, with its regular officers and 
working machinery, it would to a great extent ob- 
viate the necessity, if such necessity exist, of so cum- 
bersome organization as some institutes are troubled 
with. Let these associations be for the transaction 
of business, the hearing of essays, the discussion of 
subjects connected with educational matters, and 
for making such arrangements as are necessary for 
the Institutes, and have them meet quarterly. This 
would give an opportunity to get all the routine of 
business out of the way, so that the County Insti- 
tutes could be made a place for the improvement of 
teachers in their particular profession. One other sug- 
gestion. Let the work of the Institute be done mostly 
by its members, and its honors borne by them; let 
the best teachers teach the others, the best discipli- 
narian show the others how to govern a school, the 
best managers instruct the others in the methods 
of arranging their schools. If this be done, the 
sessions would not be troubled with the machinery 
requisite to raise the money to defray expenses.— 
These remarks are made in the spirit of kindness, 


and not with any disposition to find fault. x. 
Nov. 9, 1863. 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL, 
By T. WEAVER. 


Date back the scene to early days, 
When youth in humble college sat 

To con the problematic phrase, 

Or hie’d to play the acrobat. 

See, in the light of things of eld, 
Each object, like the gnomon’s shade, 
Revolve some circumstance which held 
Us in the line its tracery made. 


The plastic brain developed then 

As Pallas’ or Medici’s bust ; 

The love and lore, bestowed at ten, 
Were relished with amazing gust. 

Then ev'ry thought, and word, and deed 
Impress’d the soul’s celestial mould ; 
And ev’ry ray empowered the seed 

To multiply a hundred fold. 


. Thus widely, o’er the land, was sown 


The harvest of the future’s gold ; 

"Twas humbly done, as best ’twas known, 
In those “ day schools,” as styled of old. 
By methods, now quite obsolete, 

That sterling intellect was trained, 

Whose aptitude for things discreet, 
Repressed the wrong, the right maintained. 


Thus everywhere the tryo-throng 

Was merged into consistency ;— 

Their spirits, thus in embryo long, 

At length begat our liberty ; 

And, by those feeble children’s toil 

Was spanned our “ galaxy of States,” 
Whose splendor fired the world’s slow moil 
With thoughts of what earth still awaits. 


Yes pause, yet justly scan the youth 
We view’d in dingy room at school,— 
With pedagogue and books of truth, 
To scan by rote, or solve by rule. 

They ’re here in life bivouac’d, for aye, 
The present with their deeds to thrill ; 
And in their rounds one may descry, 
The gnomon’s shade pursuiag still. 


The common course of passing life— 
This is the dial’s figur’d face ;— 

Here read the hours of peace and strife, 
That bless or curse the moving race. 
The silver trump of progress winds 

The people’s call, at public school, 
Incites the train of sentient minds, 

That build the State and fix its rule. 


Large patrimony of the free !— 

That school, whose tutelage gives all 
An equal rank and destiny, 

In lowly cot or splendid hall. 

Proud peerage, where no liege is made ; 
Where yeomen take that liberal view, 
Which elevates the poorest grade, 

As emulous as nobly true ! 


Call up the by-gones man esteem’d,— 
Each mystic talisman for weal, 
Pierian founts that knowledge stream’d, 
De Leon’s rill that age could heal, 

e classic muse of ev’ry clime,— 
And, where from out their dim retreats, 
Was e’er reveal’d, in circling time, 
What now each juvenile repeats ? 
The Common School !—’Tis like the deep, 


Where kindred minds together flow, 
And, in their mingled current sweep 


Old anarchies unwept below; 

Where feelings course, like ebb and flow, 
Whose light the patriot gulf-stream warms, 
Whose common sense sownds all we know, 
And where the State-ship stands all storms ! 


10. That system is our best defense,— 
Our Commonwealth where all are taught ; 
No civil war, nor vast expense ; 
Can remedy the want of thought. 
It is the Union’s cynosure, 
To which, instintive, turn all eyes 
Till, from the ursine north obscure, 
Its radient fullness shall arise. 


11. The Common School! O prize the phrase ;— 
Here infancy its vision clears, 
Here youth gives promise of his days, 
And here the Future’s type appears ! 
Aye, from these scatter’d temples-rude, 
Diffusive, gen’rous blessings spread ; 
Through town and country solitude 
The good descends on heart and head ! 

Pine Grove Mills, Centre co., Pa. 


LES Sa ibe 
WORK FOR INSTITUTES.—NO, 2. 

Some years since, the announcement was made, 
that the State of Maine had, by legislation, taken an 
advanced position, in aid of her public school sys- 
tem. The characteristic feature of this movement 
is exemplified by the fact, that a higher grade of 
qualification was manifestly implied, by all who as- 
sumed the profession of teaching. 

The amount of the new arrangement consisted in 
the increased responsibility demanded of the Maine 
teachers ;—for it is said, they were required to con- 
duct their recitations without the aid of a text-book ! 
And the bare mention of such a condition, implies 
a familiarity, not only with every requisite process 
of teaching—but, with the means to originate ma- 
terials for instruction in the various departments of 
scholastic learning! Conceive for a moment a 
teacher, for the first time, entering one of the peo- 
ples’ colleges, without a single text-book of any kind ! 
It may be fairly presumed that some substitutes 
for generally esteemed necessary appliances, are at 
hand. It is reasonable to suppose that ample black- 
board room must, in such an exigency, be seen on 
the walls of the apartment, with all the accompany- 
ing materials for making its use effective. In addi- 
tion to these, we must also crave the liberty of ask- 
ing for such variety of apparatus as may now be 
found in our best public schools. Without these 
appropriate specimens of school furniture, our teach- 
er’s situation would seem as destitute as that of the 
person cast on a solitary island! But even with 
the supposed too Isit must be evident that the 
parties in either case, will be, to a great extent, 
thrown on their own resources. And, whether the 
teacher will yield to immediate despair, or prove 
himself to be a literary Robinson Crusoe, will be 
thoroughly tested by the exigencies of the moment! 

What has been supposed the situation of the 





teacher without text-book, is here deemed the true 
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position of the teachers assembled in the capacity | 2. It will be found, on all occasions, much bette 
' of a District Institute. For, if they are true to | adapted to interest the members of institutes,» 
their profession, they must, previously to the exer- | every teacher knows, from experience, that ortging P 
cises, be familiar with improvements in modes of | questions on topics, always command more attentin | 
teaching, as well as with the various topics which | and are better received by pupils, than the ordinan 
they have been appointed to discuss. In addition | exercises found in their text-books. 
to this presumed qualification, there is also the| 3. The conducting of institutes on the genera 
period for preparation, in the interval between the | plan supposed, implies that all who engage in it ar 
day of the present meeting and that for which the re- | required to subject themselves to professional study, 
spective exercises are announced. Without such pre- | There is no escape here for ignorance or inattention, 
paratory study the supposed institute could never | To conduct an exercise reputably, considerabk 
be conducted, either with profit, or, with the anima- reading and research will often be found necessary 
tion and energy that are required for its suecess.— | At the same time, no investigation or amount of 
The ambitious teacher is presumed to have consult- | Jabor is demanded of any teacher to which he shouli 
ed, through the medium of journals devoted to the | not be willing to submit,—and which is fairly in 
subject, the views and practice of our most accom- | plied by the act of every teacher becoming a canii 





plished educators. To be ignorant, also, of the de- | date for the profession. Homanrras, 
tails of teaching as exemplified in such works is,in| Newtown, November 25, 1863. 
reality, identical with his always remaining in the - —+e-. _—— 
infancy of knowledge as regards his profession. PENMANSHIP.—NO. 2. 
To give then an illustration, by allusion to the By Payson, Dunton & Scnripyze. 
(Continued.) 


mode of conducting an exercise, considered element- 
ary :—The observation of facts is conclusive in re- 
ference to the old time method of relying entirely 
on oral spelling from spelling book columns. ‘This, 
it has been abundantly shown, does not ensure a 
practical knowledge of Orthography ;—also, that the 
application of both the eye and the hand is essen- 
tial to effectually attaining a thorough knowledge 
of this branch. The instructor, then, who has been 
assigned this department, may make such arrange- 
ments as time and opportunity have afforded, to 
prepare one or more exercises in dicfation, to be 
conducted by the use of the blackboard, slate or 
writing paper, as may be thought best adapted to 
the occasion. Or, if time is allowed, he may com- 
bine two or more of such exercises,—not forgetting 
that oral spelling, comprising preper accent and the 
correct division of a word into syllables, is indispen- 
sable in correct Orthography. 

As efficient modes of instruction in various de- 
partments are now familiarized to the minds of all 
intelligent teachers, by the many excellent essays 
in the columns of the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
and other works with which every professional 
teacher should be familiar, I shall forbear to ex- 
tend the illustration of the work for Institutes, by 
indicating modes of exercise which may be profita- 
ble in any other particular department of scholastic | jin of writin g. This is secured by the definite p 
instruction—and which should be practiced with a 


‘ : sition of the book, and the criterion for the positioa 
view of having them as models for the school room. | of the fore-arm afforded by the front edge of th 


j a nee may recommend the general | ges Again, by walking down the left side of te F 
eatures of this mode of conducting institutes : | room, towards which the pupils face, the teacher c#? 
1, It must be more profitable than those in gen- | look along the lines and see that every arm, hand 
eral practice,—because it furnishes the best test of | and pen is rightly placed, and can also watch evet] 
@ teacher’s ability, and cannot be practiced with | movement. By walking along the front of the roo 
success, without special study devoted to the sub- | he can look down the files and have an unobstructed 
ject allotted to the instructor for the occasion. | view of every hand and the elevation of the holdet, 


In our previous article, we considered the import 
ance of correct analysis and the principles on which 
it must depend, namely : movement and form; ani, 
reducing theory to practice, discovered the six prit 
ciples of the small letters and the three of capital 
We shall now proceed to take up in order, position, 
penholding, rests and movements, before we detal 
our method of teaching form and criticism. | 

1. Position: Where the construction of the desks 
and seats will possibly allow it, we direct the bod 
to be turned with the right side absolutely to th 
desk, the face to the wall on the pupil’s left. Th 
book is to be moved on the desk, so that the back 
may be exactly at the front edge of the desk nex 
the pupil and the top on the left edge ; for a double 
desk, the right hand pupil places the top opposite 
the middle of the ink-stand. The rzght fore-arm 
and hand are to be placed on the top of the desk 
parallel to the front edge,—in other words, the han(, 
the wrist and the elbow at the same distance from 
it; the left hand is hooked on to the back of the 
book, taking care to have a piece of waste or blot 
ing paper under the fingers, to hold it steady. 

The advantages of this position will be seen 
once, by trial in the school room. They are as fol 
lows: It is absolutely necessary that the right 
fore-arm and hand should be at right angles to the 
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as well as of the backs of the pupils. 


No other | the rest for the hand. On them the hand must rest 


position of the pupils allows such thorough observa-| very lightly In fact, they must be looked upon 
tion.! Again, the arm from the elbow forward is | merely as a means for steadying the hand. The rol- 


necessarily kept on the desk, a point of — im- 
portance. 

9. Pen-HoLpine-: There are two rules for the mid- | 
dle’ finger ;—First, End of the finger at the end of | 
the holder; Second, Holder just under the side of 
the nail. The only objection to allowing the holder 
to be above and across the nail; is that young chil- 
drén are apt to cramp up the fingers. Next, two 


opposite the first joint of the middle finger ; Second, 
The corner of the thumb -on ‘the lower*half of the 


seen between the thumb and fore-finger. 
is very important. 


front of the knuckle of the fore-finger, they ‘con- 
tinually allowing it to sink down below the knuckle, 


oe ee Os ES Rs pe ee ee | the hand is carried along so as to maintain the same 


paper. The fault is owing to the negleet of this 
second rule. Let’the children try' this experiment : 
Place the’ fleshy part of the thumb on the: side-of 
the holder so as to touch the fore-finger; and let the 
holder be in front of the knuckle. Now press the 


| 


| two. 


| learn, 
rulés for the thumb ;—First, The end of the thumb | cok 


| Spring. 


ling rest is the true centre of support and of motion. 
| The thumb side of the wrist is raised a little higher 
‘than the other. The wrist must not touch the 


| paper. 


4. Movements: At present we shall speak of but 
The extending and retracting movement. of 
the pen-fingers, is that which the pupils must first 
It is produced by the opposite action of the 
two fingers and the thumb. ‘The latter acts like a 


When the fingers press against it, it bends 


” still more and. so gives way to them, then it is in 
left side of the holder, so that the rage “ | turn straightened and the fingers give way. The 
his rule | 


Every teacher’ has had trouble | 
in ttying to make the children keep the holder in 


flexure takes place principally in the first joint.of 
the thumb and in the second joints of the fingers.— 
This is commonly known as.the finger movement.— 
The second movement is that of the hand from left 
to right, sliding on the sliding rest. By this means 


position of the, pen for each letter. To produce it 
the fore-arm opens and shuts from the elbow, The 


| wrist must not, bend to the, right, nor the hand fall 


nibs of the pen gently on the desk, and ‘the holder | 


there 
Now, bring the holder 


will be found to sink down below the knuckle; 
is nothing to keep it up. 


rected in the: rule. 


that the position of the thumb, thus partially under | 


the holder, keeps it: in its |plaee. Tell them, then, 


that. if the holder sinks down, it. is because the | 


thumb is wrong. Once more,'the fore-finger is sim- 
ply shut down to keep the pen in its place. Finally, 
the joints of the fingers and thumb‘are slightly bent 
outwards, 
on the line in a medium position, so that by extend- 
ing the fingers the letters and the loops above the 
line may be made, and the parts below the line by 
contracting the fingers still more. 
almost insensible contraction of the fingers, as the 


This is done in order to place the pen 


| 


Further‘also, an. | 


over on its side. We have named. this the Comital 
movement, because it accompanies the slide of. the 
hand. We do not here touch upon the muscular 
movement, which is a play of the fore-arm forwards 


again before'the knackle and place the thumb as di: } and backwards on the rolling rest, either in aid of the 


Press on the nibs'and it. is found | 


finger movement or superseding it altogether, be- 
cause young children are not capable of using it, 
and we propose at, present to call attention to.those 
points only which we deem essential. in commencing, 
this branch of instruction. 

And here let us pause to say, that on his teaching 
position, pen-holding, rests, and the above mention; 
ed simple movemeuts thoroughly, will mainly depend 
the teacher’s success in making whole classes of 
good writers. In any mechanical: art success de- 
pends upon-a correct and skillful use of tools. . It 
isso here. It way be, nay, it.is, a tedious and diffi- 


| cult task to teach this right use, but it is absolute- 


handproceeds across the page,: must eompensate | 


for'the curve which results from the movement of 
the‘hand to right and left from the elbow, that the 


straightness of the line of writing may be main- | 
| the movement of the hand to the right to be made 


tained, | 


3. Rests: There are two rests. ‘The muscle near 


theelbow, which we term the rolling rest, is that on | 


which the whole play of the fore-arm to right and 
left, as well as forwards and backwards, takes place. 


| ing writing. 


The two remaining. fingers, named the sliding rest, | 


their ends placed together, so that the fleshy cush- 
ion of the fourth finger may be: on the nail of the 
little finger, both fingers being tarned under;'so that 
the corners of the nails only may touch the paper 
and a gap be formed between these and the pen- 
fingers'to'allow free movement to ‘the: latter, form 





ly essential. If you allow the fingers to be all 
crumpled up, the hand to fall over on its, side, the 
sliding rest, to. be close up to the pen-fingers, the 
wrist to, touch, the sliding rest to remain stationary, 


| by bending the wrist, the holder to be below the 


knuckle, &c., you never will be successful in teach- 
If it is answered, “my best writers 
hold their pens any way they please,” we reply, 
“they are the naturally gifted, they are very few in 
number and they write well in spite of the disad- 
vantages under which they labor.” And we would 
ask, “how many have you who write badly?” and 
“is not their. want of success owing to some cause ?”’ 

Let’ us see if we cannot prove our point. Bid 
your pupils to write four u’s joined together. Why 
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‘structed to place the arm and hand in proper posi- 
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are the first the best and the last two wrong in size, 
poor in formation and irregular in slope? Now if 
this is a true statement of the facts, and we are bold 
to affirm that such will be facts, the “ why” becomes 
avery pertinent question. When the position of 
the hand, pen, &c. is right, they have but to bend 
the fingers and the slope of the downstrokes-comes 
right of itself, so the first uw was right. As they 
wrote on, the sliding rest remained stationary, the 


wrist was bent sideways to the right, the hand fell ! 
down on its side, and the top of the holder leant | 
over to the right, that the other letters might be | 
reached at all ;—what could result but irregularity | 


of slope, unevenness of size and ruin of form? To 
make similar parts of letters alike, it is absolutely 
necessary to have the instrument which forms them | 


who desires success, must begin here. He must say | 


| first half of the book, that is the half nearest you, 
: Place the pen over the back of the book. When J 
| say “slide,” slide your hand across on the corners 
| of the nails till the pen is opposite the middle of the 
| book; “ Back,” lift the hand and pen back to the 
| place from which you started. Let the pen in slid. 
ing be near the paper; it must not touch it or the 
| pen will be injured. “Ready”—“ slide, back—slide, 
back.” By going to the side of the room towards 
which the pupils face, the teacher can look along 
each line in turn, and see that all is correctly exe. 
cuted. Now the great work of teaching the pupil 
to criticize their own execution must be commenced. 
Do not tell « child when he is wrong, but make him 


| find it out for himself. For instance, the teacher 
observes a scholar sliding by bending the wrist in- 


He asks the question: How many move only from 


in the same position for each. The teacher, then, | stead of moving from the rolling rest near the elbow. 
} 
{ 


“T will have these points right, whatever pains it | 
costs me, whatever time it takes to effect it.” There 
is an old proverb, “ Well begun is hz lf done ;” in no | 
respect is it more true than in writing. 

The method by which we teach these points is 
this: In the first place we give the pupils the neces- 
sary instruction,—in substance what is stated above. 
Now we hold to this as a fundamental principle of 
education, that the pupil must be taught to criticise 
his own work. Whatever is done for him he will 
not do for himself. As soon, then, as he has knowl- 
edge, the responsibility of seeing that he carries it 
into practice is to be laid upon himself. Te is to 
be given clearly to understand this. Now, in order | 
that the knowledge may be useful, it must be 
thoroughly apprehended. Suppose a class of begin- 
ners about to take a pen in their hand for the first 
time. The teacher stands before them with a pen 
in his hand. Let him make them understand, by 
questioning, all about the holder and about their 
hands and fingers, which are the ends of the holder, 
which the right side, the left side, the names of the 
fingers, &c. Next take up the first rule for the 
middle finger. Let him place his finger at the point 
of the pen, too high up, &c., ascertaining when they 
think it wrong, when right. Then the second rule, | 
letting them criticize his execution as before. As | 
soon as they know, let them also execute. Next, 
the rules for the thumb, and so on in order. He 
should not be in a hurry for the actual writing to 
begin. No matter if several lessons are taken up in 
learning to hold the pen and turn the fourth and 
little fingers under. The one point of importance 
is, that they should, every individual of them, know 
what is right, what wrong. They may now be in- 








tion and make the finger movement without touch- 
ing the pen on the paper. The next step is to teach 
the movement of the hand to the right by sliding on 
thé sliding rest. The teacher directs thus :—Place 
the fore-arm and hand opposite the middle of the 





the wrist instead of the elbow? Put up your hands 


to show me. If the pupil is not aware of it, try 


the exercise again, bidding them watch this point. 


| Repeat the question. Perhaps the fault is not yet 


discovered. Exercise again ; in the middle of the 
slide, say “stop.” Look and see how many have 
bent their wrists. Show by your own action what 


| you mean. The fault will now be most probably dis- 


covered. If not, work on patiently and lovingly, re- 
membering that when once the pupil’s mind is sufi- 
ciently aroused to discover his own mistake, there 
is a true gain for the future. Renew the exercise. 
How many wrists touch? How many allow the 
sliding rest to touch the pen-fingers? The hand to 
fall over on one side? How many pinch the pen 
hard? Llow many elbows out of place? How many 
holders lean to the right, to the left? Criticize 
pen-holding. Middle finger, first rule—whuat is it? 
Answer in concert. How many have that right !— 
How many wrong? Ixercise seven times. Criticize 
thumb. How many rules? First. How many right? 
&c. How many have joints of the fingers bent in 
instead of ont? Bent toomuch? Thus unwearied- 
ly persevere. Success is certain. They are learning 
to use a new tool, which is to be employed in very 
delicate work. Eye, judgment, and muscles are to 
be trained. Do not be inahurry. Make good the 
ground as you go along. The great secret of maib- 
taining the interest of the class, is to give them the 
reason of everything. They then work with good 
will, because they know why. Thus, for the first 
rule for middle finger, the reasons are, that the 
finger may not get into the ink, and that the pen may 
project far enough to enable us to make the loops 
and capitals. For the second rule, that the fingers 
may not be cramped up, and so on. The holder 
should point exactly backwards and make an angle 
of 45° with the paper. 

It will be observed that the course of instractiob 
is exhausted in these three particulars occurring 
their order, knowledge, execution, and criticism. 
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We are ready now for the first copy. Suppose it to 
consist of straight lines as in our series. First, 
there must be thorough knowledge of the matter, or 
what is to be done: they have already acquired the 
manner, or howto doit. They must understand the 
object of the lines on the page, the column lines, be- 
tween which they are to write downwards, and the 
double horizontal lines between which they are to 
write from left to right. Then the copy, what is it? 
Six pair of oblique straight lines in each column.— 
Are they to be written upwards or downwards ?— 
What are they to touch at top? At bottom? Where 
begin? Notice slope, &c.,&c. Now exercise “slide, 
back” afew times. Then, trace thecopy. Bid them 
keep exactly on the line. Count for them, thus :— 
“Ready,” “one, two—one, two,” &c. All are to 
make the same mark together. During the tracing, 
make them criticize position, pen-holding, rests, 
movements. As yet, they have no dark record of 
their transgressions. 

Now teach them to take ink. Tell them that if 
they take the pen out of the ink slowly, they will 
not lift up any in the pen. If they take it out very 
hastily, they will raise so much that it will be apt 
to drop from the pen on their books. If moderate- 
ly, all will be right. Let them prove it by experi- 
ment. Then they know it is so. 

The order is now given “Ink”—Let them each 
have a piece of waste paper and always write the 
new copy on that, first. By this means the appear- 
ance of the copy books will be much improved.— 
“Ready—write, one, two,” &c.,as before. This is 
execution ; now again criticism should follow. Take 
up one point at a time. “How many made the 
lines straight ?” “ Write it again and try to get 
each line straight; think of this only.” “Ready, 
write,” &c. as before. ‘“ Now, how many have got 
them straight?” Try again. Now, how many? 
Write it once more. (Take care that they write 
down the paper, so that they may learn to write 
down the column.) How many have got them in 
pairs? Of the right slope? Exactly touching the 
bottom line? &c. Each of those points practised 
on several times, and cretzcism by themselves of their 
own work following cach line. Show the faults on 
the blackboard and let them criticize, and then find 
out who have them. Next, write in the copy-book, 
opting the same plan and aiming to get some point 
perfected in each line. 


ee EP -— — 


JOHN SMITH.—PART NINTH. 
Mr. Smith’s family. 

Ihave thus far said nothing of my friend’s chil- 
dren ; confining my remarks mainly to his reflections 
"pon men and things. The design of the present 
Paper is to attend to his little one. Mr. Smith is 


Happy, wild, ay and foolish looked my friend 
teacher, when for the first time he found himself the 
father of a fine, bright, blue-cyed little boy. A son! 
and a beautiful boy too! What emotions of joy 
thrilled his heart at sight of the baby-face! He- 
wrote to a friend as follows :—-' Whether you are a 
happy Benedict or a miserable bachelor, 1 must tell 
you that I never was so happy as when I became the 
father of a little boy, last week. a baby is 
the sparkle of the topmost !ubble upon the cham- 





To me, 


pagne of life. ‘Twould thrill the gruffest bachelor 
to see a pair of sweet eyes sparkling welcome and 
love around the hearth and heart circles of home.— 


It is not too much to say that my cup of joy is full 
to running over. What strange emotions pass 
through my heart as I bend over this second edition 
of myself! What exquisite perfection in every 
feature !—his high, intellectual forehead, his blue, 
intelligent eyes, his small, smiling mouth, his cherry- 
red lips, his roseate, dimpled cheeks, his round, deli- 
cate chin. See how sweetly he smiles! Oh, is he 
not beautiful, my peerless, mine own ! * * You 
see that Ihave gradually worked my way up through 
the grades of baby, boy, man, husband and father. 
It does my sou! good to look now and then into the 
lovely, blue eyes of my miniature man, and through 
them hold converse with Him who hath said, “ suf- 
fer them to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of God. I feel as if putting 
on the new man, as I hold the dear little inno- 
cent in my arms. I feel that from me the God of 
babies will require a strict account of its guardian- 
ship while passing its life through this world of 
chance and change. I shrink back at the idea. What 
a responsibility! The bachelor may chuckle at the 
idea of being exempt from the responsibility of 

| training a child for eternity, but he cannot form aa 
| adequate conception of the peculiar interest that 
| attaches to these precious gifts of heaven. * * * 

| My wife, now a happy mother, congratulates me 
upon the resemblance which our baby bears to my 
humble self. * * * ‘The least noise will awaken ~ 
our darling baby from sleep; a circumstance which - 
suffices to floor the assertion of the wise whe- 
know, that in the case of deaf mutes marrying te- 
gether, deafness descends from parent to child.” 





Mr. Smith again wrote to the same friend :— 
“ Been very busy ; no time to read the latest publi. 
cations of the day. Ran from place to place all the 
day long, on business, relating to the pressing wants 
of my suffering wife. Cannot sleep as much as na 
ture requires. The baby is the trouble ;—but stay. 
God forbid that I should throw the blame on an in- 
nocent baby! I love my little John, God only - 
knows how passionately. He is now eleven days 
old, (January 19th) grows finely, as they say— 





the father, at this time, of a little girl, having lost 
his infant son when he least expected it. 


looks intelligently about the room—sleeps, oh how 
sweetly! Faith, I enjoy the sweet music the poor 
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wish to be understood as saying that I like to see 
him crying when in pain, not I. The other day, at 


the request of a friend who resides in the same house | 
with me, I carried my dear baby in my arms down a,| 


pair of stairs into my friend’s apartment, where were 
assembled about a dozen persons, all possessed of 
speech. As the little thing opened his large blue 
eyes upon the people there assembled, I could s¢e 
him listening to their voices, as if trying to make 
out the noise those voices made. ‘The people vowed 
that they saw him—my eleven day old child—mak- 
ing signstome. Between you and me, I do not believe 
it. If, however, the baby made motions with his 
tiny hands, it was mechanically. * * Tn con- 
sequence of my pressing professional engagements, 
1 cannot see much of the baby. Very sorry, but 
hope I shall see more of him as the long days come 
on. My wife can attend to him better than I can 
possibly’ do under existing circumstances, but I love 
Absent from him'eath day; 1 
God bless thee, my 


him none the less. 
still thik a world of him: 
darling John. *'* * 
Poor little fellow! What in‘the name of wonder is 
the matter with him? ‘There canbe no effect with- 
out a cause, so I must seek out the cause of‘his tears. 
Adieu for the present.” 


My friend was doomed to drink the bitter cup of || 


sorrow to the last ‘dregs; for see the following letter 
of his written afterwards to his friend of whom men- 
tion has been made :—“ I have not returned you the 


book for so long a time, because my time was occu- | 


pied in watching beside the cotch of my dear little 
baby until his pearu; which took place on July 29. 
To us, his death, sudden as ‘it was, came with a 
stunning blow. We, as well as the physician, did 
everything we could to save his precious life ; but He 
who saith, suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, decreéd otherwise; we thought 
he was actually convaleseing, when death interced- 
ed and laid his hand upon the little innocent one.— 
His sudden death, after he had taken deep root in 
my heart, was what’made me sick for a week and a 
half. My wife suffered so much in mind, that'I had 
to watch ‘beside her day’and night. Thus you~ see 
that I could ‘not rettrn' the book as soon as I ought 
to have done. Wethad a'likeness of the baby taken 
after his death, althqugh the haby dead bears no re- 
semblance to the baby alive.” 

Poor John Smith:is “nervously anxious,” as he 
expresses it, to encirgle his family burial lot. with a 
decent iron railing, but -he says he cannot. afford :to 
pay the expenses necessary to such an improvement. 


There, they baby cries.— | 








little thing makes in crying. I do not, however, in August to,the editor of the Gallaudet Guide; a 


'monthly newspaper, (defanct,) to which he wag a 
regular, contributor: “ Alas for the mischievous pro. 
pensities of my dear little Lizzie! She follows me 
about the house like a 


‘* Sweet seducer, ever smiling, 
Charming still, and still beguiling.’’ pa 
She meddles with everything I do, that saucy little 
girl! I have had a photograph taken of her, and 
colored, as I believe, in the best style of art. What, 
say you to the idea of sending me by mail or other. 
| wise a daguerreotype of yourself, and if you please, 
your wife too? I should be glad to return your 
compliment. I would write further, but my little 
mischief of a Lizzie clamors loudly for the privilege 
of monopolizing my society, even at all times. God 
bless thee, darling, thy unfortunate father’s priceless 
treasur¢. Be a good girl. * * * She desires 
| me to buy her a picture book. I cannot attend to 
her request.” fr: 
So much for living upon six hundred a year— 
| Little Miss Smith, in addition to being gifted with, 
the senses of hearing and speech, has acquired a 
| facility of sign-making remarkable in one so young, 
Her parents were disposed rigidly to expel from 
| their conversation with her everything in the form 
of natural signs, except the first and simplest sug: 
gestions of nature ; but, in spite of their efforts.to 
| avoid advancing her beyond the knowledge of the 
| simplest elements of the natural sign language, the 
little girl has in a short time possessed herself of 
what thie methods of Mute schools do not communi. 
| cate in years,—natural signs of thought and feeling 
| on all subjects and suydry. To think that a little 
girl four years old has acquired, in two year’s time, 
a language commensurate with the occasions which 
require the expression of her thoughts. _ I own with 
shame, that when I came to the, Deaf-Dumh Institu, 
tion in my tenth year, my, circle of ideas was exy 
tremely limited, and the sign-language which,I had 
at command, exhibited only the objects.of the first 
necessity and the most common impulse, __, 
A word or two about Mrs. Smith before closing. 
She néver throws money out at windows, as Paul 
Pry would say. * * “'T'o speak of one’s self to the 
| neglect of everything else, is a bad affair, I know,, 
| “said her husband to me not long ago;” but I crave 
| your permission to relate an adventure. of mine, for 
‘once. I must state at the start, that, the maidgn 
| name of my wife, who, by the way, has never been 
| connected with any school as a teacher, was Kerr. 
| We were on a Visit: to dur relations in L——1, Pa. 
| I was introduced to.a worthy-mechanic, who had 4 


} 





He talks big of erecting 9 miniature monument to{ son deaf and dumb. He asked me in writing if I 


‘the memory of his little boy, but I know of my own 
knowledge, that he will never be able to do so, that 
is, unless his salary is increased four hundred dollars. 

Touching his prattling little. daughter, I, cannot 
do better than copy from,my friend’s, note written 


“knew. Miss, Carr, a deaflady.” I.said no. Here 


| peated,—“‘Do you know Miss Carr, now assistant 
| teacher in your Institution ?” “Miss Oarr, herself 


| deaf-dumb, a teacher in. the Deaf and Dumb Insté 
| tute,” thought I. , “Surely: no female has ever beet 
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employed there in that capacity since I‘ saw the | ~The true teacher ‘las his work already, to some 
light. | But this man says that Miss Carr is employ- | ¢Xtent, clearly defined'in his own mind before term 


‘ : z | time approaches. .So it should be. Too many give 
ed.ag an sysistant tonehor im the, Institute. Blass | no thought whatever to the work to be accomplish- 
mej I. know nothing of her.” I told the mechanic I | ed during the term, previous to the crossing of 


had never heard of such a person. My amazement { the threshold of the school room the first morning 
as increased tenfold when he mentioned her mar-| of school. As a consequence, everything rushes 
iage with a mute teacher. I taxed.my wits to | "PO the teacher at once;,a dozen things, crowd 
ied he “ Miss C a h aan _| upon his attention, each claiming immediate ac- 
find:out who the “} me Carr of the mechanic Was; / tion upon his part.’ Everything is presented in a 
but it was no go until I told my wife what'had pass- | topsy-turvy manner, and he retires from the work 
ed between my friend and me. She burst into a fit | thoroughly tired, if’ not thoroughly disgusted, with 
of laughter, and from her I learned that “Migs the first operations. , The pupils, instead of becom- 


, ., | ing his helpers, as under judicions management they 
Carr” was no other than my; qwa wife. Never till | would, are tempted to engage in anything that will 
then had I known that Kerr was sometimes pro- | divert their minds, they become careless in the dis- 





nounced Carr. Jor—Tur Jersey More. charge of their duties, if they even ever give a 
October, 1863 thought to them. It is absolutely-necessary that 
‘ ; the teacher give the subject some fore-thought, in 











es : a meee | order that he may not enter upon the discharge of 
wi uae his onerous dyties without a plan, and that he ma 

Selections froin the Aewspapers, perform ‘the greatest péasible amount of work, iad 
i Fd _ create a proper impression on the minds of those 
THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. under his charge. Pupils come full of interest in 
the proceedings of the school, and if the teacher 
manage matters judiciously they will at ence with- 
out exception enter with alacrity on everything he 
proposes to do; but if he have nothing special to 
engage their attention, they either become dull and 
inattentive, or they invent something for, their own 
divertisement, and. employ their time in a manner 
wholly ‘at variance with the end and aim of education. 

Much of ‘the teacher's Fepatation as a competent 
and ‘efficient instructor’ depends upon the impres- 
sion he’ makes, on his pupils directly, and on the 
: . community indirectly, by the modus operandi of 
are not far from being correct. We all jndge of | his ‘school room, the first day. We once knew a 
character to some extent at first sight, and thig ap- | teacher who permitted his pupils to do and act as 
oy as well to children as to the adult portion of | they pleased on the first day of the term, but after 
he human family. They of course are not suffi- | 444 subjected them to rigid discipline. What the 
cently skilled in human nature to read character | ,hiect was in doing so we are unable to conjecture, 
with that degree of precision which we naturally | put thé method was evidently a faulty one. By such 
look for from those of more mature minds, but they | a system the teacher not only makes himself unpop- 
will nevertheless form’ some conception of a man’s | yar with ‘the pupils and parents, but ever after la- 
general character from his manner and actions, and | hors under the difficulty of erasing the first impres- 
they will not fail to be prepared to give their opin-| gion’ Tt is recommended by Page that in order to 


ions of the new teacher.’ Every ay is attentively | he sure‘of a successful beginning, the teacher should 
scanting his movements, and it will require a very | 


i ; 4 hep ; g° into the district a few days before the school 
short time for’ the circulation of the individual im- pens. Much good can undoubtedly be accomplished 
pressions created. 


“er by this method. The teacher’ will gain an acquain- 
It is important that the teacher have some plan | tance with the directors and parents of the district 


mapped out for the first day’s operations in, his | a.4:through them | the' various difficulties to be 
school room. A good start is half the race: If pa. | re a rsh Rie ta male way wr Ay 


é . Th des of rhment and the or- 
pils find that their time is profitably employed dur- | hrm Sh entabod ition’ that nace of hile can 


“ ahization of the school under the care of his pre- 
ing the first day, they will soon come to the conelu- | Gecessors will be communicated. In some cases it 


tion that their’ teacher is'a worker, and they Will | would not perhaps be politic to follow this plan, but 
imitate his example. On the ‘contrary, if there is’a | 45 q peneral practice it is certainly of much practical 
waste of material, friction, or the machine stops for | peyefit, if adhered to. It costs nothing to make a 
Wwanvof work to'keep it going, the pupils will'soon | trix) — Pottsville Dem. Standard. A. M. Rave. 
find something with which to employ t a me el 
amusement and'to the teacher’# annoyance. The | * 
‘start in mischief once made; tén times aewoek will | A-WORD ‘TO’ TEACHERS. 
be'required for its suppression that would have beén | Some of 'the teachers of our county have entered 
tequired for its prevention. Boys and girls willbe | upon their duties, and others will do so shortly. To 
busy at something, and’ if ‘that something be' not 6f | those who will'‘be engaged ‘ii teaching out schools 
* proper nature, they will supply its place with all | ‘during’the coming winter, T wish fd say a few words. 
manner of mischief and amusement.  Bataside ftom | Have'you duly considered the nature of the work 
this, it is 'important that a plan be ‘mapped out in | you havéeundertaken?’ Have you fully considered 
‘order that pupils may form a jast estimate of the | the heavy responsibility resting upon the teacher? 
teacher's character and intentions: “If: there is rot |'Ot bave'you merely’ undertuken to téach because 
Sufficient: work prepared for theni!'tkey will eome to ‘you have: nothing élse to'do? If you are not ac- 
conclusion that‘ they ‘are té have ah’ easy time | tuated'by'pure motives, it’ would’ be much better for 
under the present teacher; and: they: will lay’ their | you n6t' ‘to’ enter the’ profession,—leave the school 
plans and conduct themselves accordingly.’ !'!/! | for'thése’té teach who are’ willimg to do their duty. 








There are few periods in a teacher’s life of more 
real practical importance, and which concern his 
fature success in his yocation more, than the first of 

school term. Not only the success for the day 

r the term, but his success or failure for a life: time 
ig to, be measured by the impression made on, his 
school during the first day. , How, important, then, 
that the impression madebe a good.one! The great 
mass of mankind form some kinds of opinions in 
regard to those with whom they come in, contact, at 
their first meeting ; and in most ¢ases their opinions 
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Not every one who has a little learning is called | the course to be pursued in no two can be exactly 
to teach. If you do not love children, stay out of the same ; and the teacher, to do his work properly, 
the school room. The teacher must be a person | must co-operate with nature in the improvement of 
who is not oaly mentally qualified, but one who | mind and the cultivation of intellect. When this is 
really loves children, who feels as comfortable in done until the mind has become habitually active, 
their company as in that of adults, and who can | then, and not until then, is the teacher’s work done, 
adapt himself to their feelings and capacities.— | For the greater part of the time the teacher’s work, 
This is the grand reason why some teachers cannot | if he has pursued the right course, is but to incite 
vain the affection of their pupils; they do not an-| the pupil to action. Every fact will furnish him 
derstand the feelings of children. | with work, and every action will improve the mind 
You must enter into the work with your whole | and improve its capacity, and therefore the desire 
soul, might and strength, if you wish to succeed. | for work. 
Do not consider any small duty too much trouble, | The greatest difficulty a teacher will have to con- 
put labor faithfully in everything which you see | tend with is the perversion of many of the senti- 
should be done ; not mrerc ly with eye-service, but as | ments and propensities of the pupil, before coming 
one who is faithful in all things. You will doubt-| under his care. And as he can only direct and as. 
less meet with many, very many things calculated | gist the cultivation of the intellectual faculties, it 
to irritate and vex, but do uot give loose reins to | wil] require a keen perception, a ready tact, and un- 
your temper ; always look aut the bright side—for it tiring zeal and patience, to enable him to induce the 
has a bright side—you will find many things to| pupil to overcome this perversion and substitute 
cheer you. aan F . | therefor a healthy and vigorous action. But in or- 
Always be at your post ‘n time. Be punctual in} ger to apply his abilities with success, he will have 
everything, and require the same of your pupils. | ¢o pay particular attention to the reflective faculties 
Exercise a truly pare:‘ul care over your pupils; | of both himself and pupil. He must be able to rea- 
show no partiality, but be careful to treat ail alike | son from a cause to an effect and from an effect toa 
as far as their case may require it. cause with unerring accuracy ; to compare words of 
Let no teacher in our county be found among that | reasoning and actions, and draw correct conclusions; 
class who try, on all occasions, to shun the District | in short, he must be able to reason correctly, both 
and Couuty Institute, for it is a certain mark that directly and by induction, himself, and teach the 
the heart is not in the work, and that the teacher pupil to do the same. Then, by bringing the culti- 
vares nothing about his school. Teachers have | yated and enlightened perceptive and reflective in- 
sometimes been heard to say, the reason why they | tellect to act upon the perverted portion of the 
do not attend the Institute is, because there is noth-| mind, and by stimulating those faculties which give 
ng to be learned there. Well, suppose that to be moral power, until they become the more powerfal 
the case, are you not doing wrong by withholding | of the sentiments, he will succeed in overcoming the 


your instruction from the rest? If you are so far | eyi], crushing out the perversion and substituting its 
advanced, by all means go, and instruct the others | own normal action. 
who are not so fortunate. It is criminal in you to 
withhold your wholesome instruction. But when 
you hear a teacher speak in that manuer, be assured 
that he is a spurious character, and knows that if 
he attended, he would Le called upon to say some- 
thing which would be very likely to expose his ig- 
norance. Let no per-on hear you say you cannot | 
learn anything at an Jusiitute. 
I have heard certai:: teachers say, “The pay is | 
too poor for a man to ichor hard; if the pay were 
better I would try to improve my school more—the 
labor should be i: proportion to the pay.” I frankly 
gdh gon in most instances the salary is too low. 
But did you not know that before you took the|. 7) 4) 1 hi ion tk 
school? If you did not, you should fe known it ; ae will i. “yt my me '. his trae position, °s 
and if you knew it, as most likely you did, why then “4 hag: uhear was vais ee : , 
-did you take the school if the salary is too low? ‘This idea is no chimera. No! It is a reality 
{f you think you cannot teach for that salary, you within our grasp; it is an end that will be accom- 
should not have taker the school. But since you | plished when man recognizes the true philosophy of 
have taken charge of the school, it is your duty to | the mind; when man “knows himself.” Some say 
do all in your power { 





if this is neglected, no amount of mental training 
can make aman. No matter how deeply one may 
reason, no matter how well versed in history, poesy, 
mathematics or philosophy, if there remains 4 
single faculty perverted, he cannot be said to bea 
man. When man has cultivated his intellect and 
enlightened his mind, he will be approached nearer to 
the object and end of his creation. But when the 
intellect is cultivated to its greatest capacity, when 
there is no longer a perverted faculty, or sense, and 
the whole mind works in perfect harmony, then in- 
deed will man fufill his mission here and hereafter. 
Then indeed will his happiness be complete. Then 





for the welfare of your pupils, | it is useless to talk of perfection; they look upon it 


—Juniata Sentinel. 7. | as an impossibility. This is the greatest barrier to 
its accomplishment. Let the masses once recog: 

eg nize its possibility ; let teachers look upon it as the 

THE TEACHER'S WORK. end and aim of their profession, and it will be at 


it is not only necessary that a teacher should | tained. It will be struggled for as much then as 
begin right, but. having begun right should contin- | eminence is now. If we were created for an object, 
ne to preserve the right course. Once in the right | that object is certainly attainable. The end of out 
way it Is easy to continue in it. Everything that | existence is happiness, and in order to be happy 00! 
“exists has order ; and “ order is heaven’s first law ;” | Saviour tells us to be perfect. Is not this evidence 
every mind must have an order of development ac- | enough, that it is within the scope of our power!— 
cording to its own peculiar construction. To pro- | Is it not reprehensible, sinful even, in us to endear- 
ceed in any other order than that natural to that | or to seek happiness in any other than the one poll 
particular mind, in the development of it, will grate | ted out by the divine hand? that we should waste 
upon its sensibilities, and manifest itself to the in-| our energies in the vain pursuit of that object 
structor who understands the true philosophy of the | while we ignore the only method by which it can be 
mind, in many ways. As no two are exactly alike, ' attained? 
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Teachers, to your posts! To your work! Per- 

fect yourselves, that you may teach your pupils per- 

fection !—Lewzistown Gagette. PeEnn. 


oo 


A WORD TO PARENTS. 

The relation between parents and the teachers of 
their children is so close, that a want of harmony 
and co-operation on the part of the former is detri- 
mental to the best interests of children at school.— 
From this oft-quoted truism, the inference is plain 
that, if it is the duty of parents to seek their chil- 
dren’s welfare—and even a Hottentot will not deny 
that it is—then it is their duty to heartily support 
the teacher’s authority, and to co-operate with him 
in every just and reasonable plan and requirement. 
It is impossible for a teacher to succeed in doing 
the very best for his different pupils without support 
from parents. He — do well ; he may be success- 
fal, but not in the highest degree. 

Parents who send their children to school regu- 
larly and promptly, benefit not only their own chil- 
dren but the whole school. No trifles nor whims, 
nothing but sickness or some other very potent rea- 
son, should be regarded as justifying absence from 
school. The evils of irregular attendance are not 
few nor small. Pupi!s who attend only occasional- 
ly soon lose whatever interest they may have had in 
school, and hence they will neglect their studies, 
and often acquire a positive and fixed dislike to 
them. They fall into idle and mischievous habits. 
They come to think that attending school is a mat- | 
ter of very little importance. ‘They necessarily fall 
behind their classes and thus get into perplexities 
and retard the progress of other pupils. ‘They are 
idle drones instead of cheerful, active workers.— 
Tardiness also disturbs order and progress. Late 

upils often disturb the whole school just as the 
abors of the day have fairly begun. Too early is 
better than too late. 

To encourage children to respect and obey the 
regulations of the school, is a duty parents owe to 
teachers. Actions, punishments or regulations which 
seem to you unjust, partial, or necessarily severe, 
should never be commented upon and condemned 
without hearing the teacher's side. Every question 
has at least two sides. Have a full, fair, and frank 
personal interview with the teacher in such cases. 
The influence of a great diversity of family discip- 
line and of individual disposition must be overcome. 





With so many clashing interests to harmonize, so | 
many wills to control, it is a great task, if not an | 
impossibility, for a teacher to give satisfaction to | 
all. Then make some allowance for those things | 
and the human imperfections, and if you hear any | 
complaint or criticism from your children in refer- | 
ence to any of the teacher's actions or regulations, | 
show them that you are unequivocally for support- | 
ing the teacher. 

Very much can be done for children by showing | 
#hearty interest in their studies, and encouraging | 
them to be studious at home. here are few parents 
Who cannot give their children some little needed | 
assistance in the preparation of the spelling, geo- 
graphy or arithmetic lesson. They can at least do | 
something toward awakening in them the love of | 
knowledge and the determination to secure some of | 
its joys and advantages. 

School visitation is an important duty. It shows | 
children that somebody at home thinks of them and 
their trials and duties at school. It increases the 
interest of parents in school and redoubles the Jau- 
dable ambition of pupils. J. K. Hi. 

Lewistown Gazette. 


THE NEW TEACHER. 

“Who is the teacher of our school ?” is an inter- 
rogation very frequently put to the parent by the 
little ones seated around the fireside, at this season 
of the year. 

They know, by some means, that their district is 
entitled to three or four months school in the year, 
and that is “ Kept” in the winter so that the big boys 
can have an opportunity to go. Well, the father says 
such a man is to take charge of their school, and he 
hopes he will make them mind what he says by ma- 
king good use of the “ birch.” 

The teacher comes and takes charge of the school. 
At the close of the day the little ones are again 
around the fireside, not to question but to be ques- 
tioned. The father is eager to know whether the 
rod, the great auxiliary in “school-keeping,” has 
been brought into use, and whether such a neigh- 
bor’s children were there, and whether they got a 
whipping the “first day of achool.” If they did, 
and his children did not, then theyk:. se a good mas- 
ter, who knows when children need whipping. Not 
a word has been said concerning the mode of in- 
struction or whether any new books are required by 
the little ones, who have never been taught that 
there was any intrinsic value in books, but that it 
would not look well to zo to school without them. 

He is now satisfied that they have a good master, 
and one who he trusts will keep on the right side of 
his children, and apply the rod freely to all who 
need it, for he knows his children will not need it. 

Now, the above picture is not merely an imagin- 
ary one, but such a one as has been too often wit- 
nessed in many parts of our county. 

Whose fault is it that such a state of things exists? 
Not the father’s, who questioned and decided as 
above; but the man who takes charge of the school. 
That old father, perhaps, never was at school a day 
in his life, and why should he know anything of the 
proper workings of a school “kept” on scientific 
principles? Why should he know but that the old 
books are the very things that his children need ?— 
But if on the other hand his child had come home 
at the close of the first day’s school with a smile on 
his countenance, overjoyed with the happy time 


| spent during the day with the new teacher, saying 
| that he was so kind and good, and told them so 


many nice things about what they were going to do 
during the time he hoped to spend so pleasantly 
with them, and that he hoped their parents would 
be kind enough to get them such a book, for it was 


| just the one they would need, and that they would 


all be good children and study hard to improve their 
minds so that they might become useful men and 
women, his questions would have been different.— 
They never heard so much kindness from a teacher 
in their lives, and of course they are delighted. If 
the teacher is the right kind of a man, and the 


' child’s heart is made glad by being in his presence, 


the father will be likely to go and see why it is that 
his child talks so much of school and of his books. 


|The teacher has the character of the school in his 


hands, and if it is to become an interesting one he 
must make it so. If the patrons of the school ever 
raise his salary, he must show them by his zeal in 
the cause of education that he is worthy of a larger 


| salary. If he would have the number of months in 
' the term of school increased, he must improve what 


there now is, for the shorter the term the better, 
when that man is the teacher who has just taken 
charge of the school for the sake of making a little 
money, through the rough weather in the winter. 
In a word, the teachers are responsible for the char- 
acter of our schools and the length of term they 
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are kept open, and wheneyer they feel that respon- 
sibility, our schools will be what they should be and 
not till then.—I/untington G'lobe. S. B. Curnry. 


oo — 


PUNCTUALITY IN SCHOOL. 

There is no principle of action that is more com- 
mendable in a scholar, than punctuality. Every 
thing in its time and just at the time, should be the 
motto of every teacher and scholar, and is as im- 

ortant as “a place for everything, and everything 
in its place.” After the routine of duties perform- 
ed at their proper time becomes a habit, it is actu- 
ally a pleasure. The school boy who prides himself 
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steady, industrious career in life, while at the same 


time he imprints upon his mind the principles of 
science. The teacher, then, should fully understand 


| and duly appreciate the great responsibilities con- 


on being regular at school and prompt on the reci- | 


tation bench, relishes his task much better and is 
happicr than he who indulges in his idleness and is 
always behind. The necessity of sending scholars 
punctually to school is often too lightly regarded by 
parents. They do not consider that an hour’s ab- 
sence in the morning deprives them of their most 
important recitation, or their best hour for study. 
How much time might be saved by using all those 
little moments thus thrown away, and if they were 
applied in aright manner how much wonld be ac- 


complished. Much more depends upon this habit | 
its relation to ultimate | 


than is generally supposed. 


' nected with his profession ; “he zs to rule over, and 


mould immortal minds.” 

But we are asked, how can the teacher effect this? 
How can he, in every case, accomplish so difficult, 
yes, almost impossible a task? Of course ever 
teacher has his way of doing at it ; some have their 
way of doing it. 

Is it done altogether by stasion or entirely by 
punishment? Most certainly by neither alone.— 
They, and al) other means of controlling and direct- 
ing youthful minds, will, according to the circum. 


| stances and dispositions of the child, be found indis. 


pensably necessary to accomplish, in every case, the 
desired end. 

We are not all created with like dispositions and 
natures; neither can all be acted upon by like 
agencies with the same effect. Minds are different 
and they must be differently dealt with, in order ‘to 
bring about the same results. Teachers, then, 
should always insist on the greatest amount of study 


| compatible with the physical well being of the child 


success in life is that which cultivation sustains to | 


the farmer’scrops. It was one of the most carefully 
cultivated habits of Sir Walter Scott; otherwise 
he would have been unable to preform such an 
enormous amount of literary labor. So rigorous 
was Washington in this habit, that he would not 
waste the space of five minutes even in waiting for 
his guests at dinner, and in all things he made it 
a rule to be punctual. The most efficient warriors, 
the most eminent statesmen and the most noble 
specimens of humanity, have become great by econ- 
omizing time and performing their work at its prop- 
er period. If punctuality then has stch a bearing 
on the character, it should be the motto of every 
scholar, and enter largely into both the theory and 
practice of teaching.— Bradford Argus. 

able. <llhe & *. ; 

APPLICATION TO STUDY. 

Among the greatest mistakes made by the teacher, 
is neglecting to insist on proper application in study. 
In short there is no one thing connected with the 
duties of the teacher which would add so much to 
the utility of our schools, as an undeviating course 
on his part in requiring from each pupil the perform- 
ance, each day, of some specific duty. The lessons 
should be definitely assigned, the time for their re- 
citation specifically fixed, and then nothing but a 
bona fide excuse should be received for their non 
performance. No such excuse as “ J han’t got zt ;” 
or, “I didn’t get here in.time ;” or, “ Ilost my pen- 
cil, or my slate, or my book,” or a thousand other 


—ever remembering that “ Satan still some mischief 
finds for idle hands to do.” To accomplish this he 
never can be the servile slave of any particular 
system, for he never can be the slave and master 
too. “Moral suasion” is good in its place, but it 
never can be always efficacious by altogether sup- 
planting the rod; for, said Solomon, “ He. that 


| spareth the rod, spoileth his son, but he that loveth 


retexts of a kindred nature, should be received, un- | 


ess it is clearly evident that there is a good reason 
for not having zt, for being late, for losing books 
and pencils, or for being careless and forgetting the 
limits of the lesson. It is absolutely necessary for 
the future prosperity and happiness of our country, 
for the establishment of justice and knowledge 
throughout the world, and for the maintenance and 
progress of civilization and refinement, that the 
‘rising generation should be thoroughly and syste- 
matically educated. This can only be attained by 
diligent, untiring study. Consequently it is the 
duty of the teacher, to impress upon the mind of 
the child, the great importance of application and 
perseverance, and to. keep him so engaged as to 
rivet upon his nature ahabit, a burning desire, for a 


him, chasteneth him betimes.” ‘The duties of the 
parent and teacher in governing the child are ‘virtu- 
ally the same.— Bradford Argus. 


a HP-y 


ORNAMENTING SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

At first sight this may seem a trivial matter to 
talk about, but after careful consideration there is 
more in it than perhaps most teachers have ever 
been aware of. If we are to judge of the esthetic 
culture and emotions by the application of esthetic 
talent—and there is perhaps no better method of 
judging—what would be the decree pronounced on 
most teachers and directors, by a scrutinizing critic 
of our school houses and grounds ? 

All the school houses and school grounds in the 
county are susceptible of more or less improvement, 
in an esthetic point of view. It becomes us, then, 
as teachers of the young, to give our aid in orna- 
menting with trees, shrubbery and : flowers the 
school grounds, for the gratification and pleasure of 
those under our instruction, as well as for gratifica 
tion of the community in which we labor. We know 
there are many teachers in the State, but we hope 
not in this county, who are either too lazy or unit 
terested, or ponder too much over their pecuniary 
interests, to even lend a thought to this important 
subject; and even were their thoughts to revert to it 
for a moment, they would, when the work and money 
stared them in the face, turn away from it in disgust 
and leave the work unaccomplished. Such teachers 
have mistaken their calling. They may have the 
scholarship, but they have not the spirit of ia true 
teacher. 

The position of the school house, of course, has 
much to do with the nuniber and nature of the orna 
ments to be placed around it. There are houses #0 
be met with, in almost all sections of the State 
which are either. perched up among rocks and briars 


/on the apex of a hill, or down in the midst of the 


| 


mire and miasma of a swamp; yet even here: there 
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and uncomfortable a place the school house may oc- | 
The very | 


cupy, there is ‘room for improvement. 
rocks may be converted into ornaments. The swamps 
may be drained, and healthy dry land secured as the 
result, which is then just in proper condition to be 
pegutified. These out of the way places are the 
very ones where ornament is most required, to 
make the school ground a pleasant and inviting place. 


It is in the power of every one to procure a few | 


shade trees and some shrubbery to place in the 
schools grounds. The cost is no consideration, in- 
asmuch as they can be secured almost everywhere 
free of expense ; and where this is not the case, a 
dollar or two contributed by the teacher, or collect- 
ed by the pupils, will purchase all the trees required. 


Linden, Maple and Ash are among the most beauti- | 


ful; but if these are not to be obtained, secure the 
most ornamental of other kinds to be had. 


It was our lot some twelve years ago, to attend a 
country school known as the “ Old Sandstone.” The 
house was rather rude in structure, and dccupied a 
position on a slight elevation surrounded by ‘a few 


odk and hickory trees. The appearance of both in- | 
terior and exterior was rather uninviting than other- | 
wise. A new teacher came, and after becoming ac- | 


quainted with the pupils, he made a proposition to 


ornantent and beautify the old school house and ‘the | 


ounds surrounding it. The whole school accord- 
ingly eagerly fell to work collecting funds and ma- 
terials. Several afternoons were devoted to the 
work of improvement, and in a few months both in- 
terior and exterior of the old house were carefully 
white-washed ; a neat lattice fence surrounded the 
house; flower borders were mdde and filled with 
flowers ; shrubbery was planted within the enclos- 
ure; the heretofore barren ground was carefully 
covered with sod; and the whole thing presented 
such an altered appearance, that even its | nearest 
neighbor scarcely recognized the ‘Old Sandstone” 
injits neat and home-like dress. 
the exception ‘of a few half days, was accomplished 
daring the times of recess and in the mornings be- 
fore school. A small portion of the flower border 
was alloted to each of the larger pupils, who in the 
main performed the work, and all felt an interest in 
the preservation of the flowers and shrubbery, and 
the maintainance of the general beauty of the house. 
Itwas merely a common district school, but com- 
mon as it was, all felt a pride and interest in adding 
torts neat and cozy appearance. 


‘There is something about the appearance of an 
American farm house always more or less inviting, 
however rugged the appearance of the house itself. 
Such should also be the case with our public and 
Private school house: The more home-like the place, 
the more interest and pleasure will the pupils mani- 
fest in attending school.’ There is no more effective 
Way of overcoming irregularity of attendance and 
traancy permanently than this: When school once 
becomes a pleasant place to pupils, the temptation 


to play truant is in a great measure overcome.— | 
en we come to look at the matter closely, it is not | 


much wonder that children dislike to attend school 
whet both teacher and school house are repulsive. 


There is no better time in the year for planting | 


trees and hardy shrubbery than the present. Nur- 
serymen, as a gencral thing, prefer removing and 
planting trees from now until the ground becomes 
frozen, to any other part of the yéar.’ The hardy 
trees and shrubs are now ‘prepared to remain dor- 
mant during the approaching winter, to again spring 


forth with renewed vigor when the warm days of 


All the work, ‘with | 
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| spring approach. If planted now they will not re- 
ceive the same check to their growth which they na- 
turally do receive if planted in spring. A few eVen- 
ings and Saturdays expended in a judicious manner 
| will accomplish much. In the spring months the 
planting of flowers and seeds, ‘and the laying of sod 
and making of walks may be attended to. - By ‘thus 
occupying a portion of the ‘spare moments of -both 
seasons, due time and attention can be given to the 
legitimate work of each.— Potts’le. Stand. A.N.R. 


Spirit of the State Journals, 
TOPICS FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


COMPILED BY DILLWYN. 


We gave a list of Topics for Teachers’ Meetings 

' sometime since; and promised more. The compila- 
tion of our correspondent enables us to fulfil the 

| promise, atid will bé suggestive to those who have 

| occasion td write. We should be'glad if it’incited 

| a few teachers to write for the Jowrnal.—Epx.' 

he Supsects ror Essays AND Lecturgs. 

1. ‘Teaching as a Profession. 

2. Learning and Teaching. 

3. Professional Courtesy. 

4, Christianity in Teachers. 

5. Utility of Classical Studies. 

6. The true aim of Education. 

7. Influence of Teaching on Teachers. , 

8. Teaching, a Science ; the Teacher an Artist. 

6. School-boy Life and Character. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 10. 


| School Amusements, 

| ‘11. Moral Qualifications of Teachers. 
| 12. Edneation a Progressive Work. 

| 13. The Téachers’ Daily Preparation. 


14. Unconscious Teaching. 
, 15. What School Discipline is, and what it is not. 
| 16. The Teacher’s Position. 
7. Advantages of Reading, and how to Read 
| with Profit. : 
| 18. Physical and Mental Development, 
19. Moral Instruction ip Schools. 
20. Success and Failure in modern Educational 
Enterprises. 
21. Habits of Teachers. 
22. Responsibility of Teachers. 
23. Kducation of Farmers. 
24. Parental Responsibility. 
25. Duties of Educated Men. 
26. Home Training. 
27. Education of fiechanies and Laborers. 
| 28. Right Motives in Teaching. 
29. How Teachers may Help each other. 
| 30. Examinations and Exhibitions. 
31. How to Teach Spelling, Reading, Grammar, 
| Geography, Arithmetic, &c. 
32. Importance of correct Orthography, good 
Reading, knowledge of Mathematics, Physiology, 
| History, &c. 
33. School Supervision. 
34. Compulsory and Voluntary Study. 
35. Popular Errors in Education. 
36. Development of Intellect by Labor. 
37. The Newspaper as an Educator. 
38: Demand for Educated Talent. 
39. Genuine Scholarship. 
40. Utility ‘of Lyceums. 
41. Demands of the Age'upon Teachers. 
42. The proper training of Youth. 
43. School Management. 
44, Importance of Parental Co-operatioa in 
Schools. 
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| 
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45. Incitement of Curiosity as a Means of Edu- 
sation. 
46. ‘Teachers and Methods of Teaching. 
47. Literary Attractions of the Bible. 
48. Office of the Teacher. 
49. Study of Nature. 
50. Learning, its own Reward 
51. Regular and Punctual Attendance at School. 
52. The Will as an Educational Power. 
53. Sincerity and Earnestness in Teachers. 
54. ‘The relation between Parents and Teachers. 
55. The Teachers and Men for the Times. 
56. The Bible in Schools. 
57. Errors of Learned Men. 
58. ‘The true position of Women. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


oo 


A PLEASANT INCIDENT. 


On Monday, August 3d, having passed through 
the Strait of Mackinaw into Lake Michigan, we 
arrived at the North Manitou Island, where the 
steamer was to land for the purpose of * wooding.” 
As this would occupy a couple of hours, the good 
Captain of The Antelope gave a furlough to all 
who would go on shore, that they might enjoy them- 
selves in picking raspberries, which were to be found 
in abundance near the landing. On the way to the 
field we entered a meadow, and were attracted to 
a small building that appeared to be occupied. On 
arriving at the same, it was found to be filled with 
children, having a teacher at their head. This 
school house is about twelve feet by eightzen, of 
the most simple character—a mere shanty, and yet 
it answered the purpose for which it was used, 
with comparatively little discomfort. Being used 
only in the summer, it is warm enough; and its 
open joints afford a free circulation of air; of course 
there is good ventilation. The Island is sparsely 
peopled, and almost as many nationalities are repre- 
sented as there are families. 
etorms of winter, render impracticable for children 
to attend school except in the warm season. The 
interior of the house, its furniture, &c., were of a 
piece withits exterior. Twenty-three young children 
male and female, constitute the school. Of these, 
seventeen were present, engaged in learning the sim- 
ple elements of an education and receiving instruc- 
‘jon. 

At their head is a young lady, who impressed all 
with her remarkable self-possession, dignified and 
courteous carriage, and gentle and modest deport- 
ment. This lady being ona visit to the Island, some 
four years ago, and finding the children without the 
means of instruction, collected them together in the 
building spoken of above, and in the spirit of the 
Great Teacher became their instructor. At first her 
labors were gratuitously given ; but for the last two 
years she has received a small compensation for 
rervices rendered. 

On our return to the steamer, it was found that 
all had been delighted with the visit to the school ; 
and the idea of making a substantial expression in 
honor of the lady, and of sympathy with her in the 
noble work of her hands, met with cordial approba- 
. tion. A meeting of the passengers was called, J. 
W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y., was chosen chairman 
and A. ©. Robbins, Providence, R. L., appointed 
Secretary. The chairman stated the object of the 
meeting, and related what had been learned con- 
cerning the school and its teacher, and then sugges 
ted that a subscription be circulated at once, and 
fands collected for the purchase of an American 


The distance, cold and | 
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| Gold Watch, to be presented to the lady, in honor 
| of her self-denying labors, and as expression of our 
sympathy with her in the cause of Popular Instruc. 
tion. Accordingly a committee was appointed for 
the collection of fands, and the purchase and pre. 
| sentation of the watch, consisting of Messrs. J. W. 
| Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. J. Phipps, New Bed. 
| ford, Mass.; K. F. Strong, Bridgeport, Conn. ; Mrs, 

T. D. Adams, Newton, Mass.; and Miss R. Howard, 
| Boston, Mass. The committee were directed to 
| publish a report of the proceedings, together with 
| the correspondence in relation to the presentation. 

A beautiful, eighteen carat, Waltham, American 
Gold Watch, (hunting case,) price $85, was bought 
| in Chicago with the money raised, (a little less than 
| $70). The gentleman of whom we purchased it, 
| generously gave it to us at the manufacturer’s price; 
' he also donated a gold key. We regret that we lost 
| the name of this gentleman, or we should be pleased 
| to make honorable mention of him. 
| The name of the lady, Ancetica M. Buss, was 
| beautifully engraved upon the watch. 
| Mr. Bulkley, the chairman of the committee, being 
unable to accompany the party on the return trip, 
prepared a letter of presentation, which, with the 
watch, was confided to one of hls associates, A. J. 
Phipps, Esq., City Superintendent, New Bedford. 
Mr. P. with the party called upon Miss B., and 
after a very appropriate speech, read the letter, and 
placed the watch in the hands of the lady. In few 
words and deep emotion she thanked him with all 
her heart for the souvenir. On this occasion as on 
the first, she won all hearts by her modest, courteous 
and lady like bearing. 

Letter of Presentation. 
Cuicaco, August 13, 1863. 
Miss Anceuica M, Buss: 
Respected Lady : 

On the 3d inst., a company of gentlemen and 
ladies, on their way to the annual meeting of the 
National Teachers’ Association, recently held in this 
| city, touched at the North Manitou Island. 

During the brief stay of the party, it was the 
pleasure of some to make your acquaintance and 
learn of your work of faith and labor of love among 
the children of the island. 

What we saw and heard, deeply impressed us with 
respect and love for the character of one who, ander 
great embarrassment and self-sacrifice, had isolated 
| herself from loved friends and associations, and 
| devoted the best powers of her mind to the instrac- 
‘tion, and culture and educational training of the 

young. 

: Prompted by a desire to honor you for your de- 
| votion to a noble work, and to show our interest n 
| the cause of popular education, the party, with 
| great cheerfulness and unanimity, raised a sum of 
| money with which to purchase an American Gold 

Watch, to present to you as a token of the high 
| regard and respect they have for you and the cause 
| in which you are successfully laboring. 
| Be pleased to accept this testimonial of our 
| esteem, with assurance of sympathy, love and prayer, 
| for you and your pupils. 
| With great respect, we are, most truly yours, 

J. W. Bucxwey, 

| Chairman of the Committee. 
Reply to the Letter. 

Norra Manrrovu Isianp, Aug. 25, 1863. 

| Mr. J. W. Borxtey: Kind Sir:—I was very 
| much surprised on the 15th inst., by receiving from 
| you a letter expressing kind feelings toward me; 
‘also a more substantial token of esteem—a Gol 
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Watch—the gift of a party of gentlemen and ladies 
who visited my school. 

The magnitude of the gift and the kind expres- 
sions contained in your communication, have almost 
made me dumb until the present moment; but I 
must try and make some acknowledgment for your 
kindness. And first, permit me to say, you greatly 
over estimate my self-sacrifice, for it is indeed a great 

leasure for me to instruct the young, to see them 
improve, mentally, morally and physically; and 
what gives me so much satisfaction cannot be con- 
sidered a great hardship. However, I am greatly 
pleased to receive your gift, as it is an evidence of 
your interest in popular instruction and education, 
the means by which our liberties must be perpetu- 
ated. I sha!l ever keep it by me, and when I look 
at it shall think of the donors, the occasion of the 
gift, and the sympathy and generous feelings which 
prompted you and your associates to such liberality. 

Ishall be most grateful if I can still have your 
sympathy and advice; and very glad to hear from 
you, from time to time, in relation to the cause of 
popular education, a subject in which we all feel so 
deep an interest. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Anaetica M. Buss. 

We have thus fulfilled the duties devolved upon 
us by the meeting, in the purchase and presentation 
of the watch, and the publication of the proceed- 
ings and correspondence. 

In behalf of the committee, 
J. W. Buixuey, Chairman. 

Brooklyn, Sept. 17, 1863. [ Conn. Sch. Jour. 


a 3 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


It has been said, ‘“ He that sinks his vessel by 
overloading it, though it be with gold and silver and 
precious stones, will give his owner but an ill ac- 
count of his voyage.” It is equal folly to develop 
and store the mental and moral being, while the 
physical is neglected and left to sink under the in- 
fnence of contracted disease. 

An intellect cultivated at the loss of health is as 
valueless to its possessor, as the pottage of Esau 
without his birthright. The body as a medium of 
communication between the inner and the outer 
world sensibly affects, for good or evil, whatever of 
light or knowledge the mind receives. 

We daily experience the influence of its tone upon 
our spirits and in mental application, In short, we 
know that an active, vigorous and productive mind, 
demande @ healthy and energetic physical organiza- 
tion. 

In the constitution of nature, harmony is the 
crowning excellence. A musical instrument, made 
of the choicest materials wrought with the utmost 
skill and beautiful with the most exquisite carvings, 
must also produce rich and harmonious music, or it 
18 pronounced worthless. 

_How much more essential that man, whose noblest 
aim is extensive usefulness in every relation of life, 
should effect the full development of all his powers, 
physical, moral, and social. 

he mass of mankind choose for themselves a 


profession and spend all their energies upon its pe- | 


culiar duties. ‘I'he farmer, the mechanic, the mer- 
chant, and the man of letters, each brings into exer- 
tise just those faculties and muscles which his em- 
loyment requires, and all the others suffer from neg- 
eet. ‘The great want of the age is physical cultare. 
Without it no course of study is complete. 

The preservation of health, the acquirement of 
physical power, of useful arts and accomplishments, 


render necessary a scientific course of physical 
training. 

Dr. Lewis’ New Gymnastics have already put in 
progress a revolution whic). must sensibly affect the 
physical condition of our race. 

Ancient history reveals a system of Gymnastics 
among the Grecians, (who were the originators of 
the art) as early as the days of Lycurgus, which 
were taught as a most important branch in the 
schools of Plato and Aristotle. 

Although their system was constructed upon 
somewhat different principles, and in many respects 
inferior to the one now in use, yet its utility is ad- 
mirably displayed in the strength and endurance of 
the brave Spartan warriors. 

As a nation, the Spartans were very rigid in ex- 
acting a gymnastic training for their youth, having 
in view, principally, military discipline. 

tirls were also expected to be good gymnasts.— 
In order to secure a degree of perfection in the art, 
no young woman could be married until she had dis- 
played her proficiency in gymnastics 

In course of time, Gymnasiums were introduced 
into all parts of Greece. Those who excelled in 
practice were considered the noblest and happiest 
of mortals. Honorable rewards and civic distinc- 
tions were bestowed upon them, and every possible 
means employed to show the respect in which they 
were held, 

Later, the Romans, who made the good of every 
civilized land their own, became deeply interested 
in Physical Culture. During the reign of the 
“ Casars,” Gymnasiums were built and magnificent- 
ly furnished ; public games of various kinds were in- 
stituted for onset as well as profit; but as the 
people became demoralized the art degenerated into 
pugilism and gladiatorship. When Rome fell, gym- 
nastics as a science seemed to be lost in the ruins 
of civilization, and no trace of it again appears, until 
the spirit of chivalry aroused the generous and vir- 
tuous principles of Renae nature, inciting the peo- 
ple to the performance of every noble, valiant and 
heroic deed. 

As strength of muscle, beauty of form, graceful 
movement, religion, honor and courtesy, were the 
requisite accomplishments for those who aspired to 
the honors of knighthood, a long and thorough drill 
in all the exercises calculated to pepe these 
qualities became necessary. Strength of body was 
gained principally by running, leaping, climbing, 
wrestling, holding the breath, shouting, rowing, 
swinging, and military exercises ; still very different 
from the modern, the first traces of which appeared 
among the Prussians, who, becoming impatient un- 
der the encroachments and dominations of the Na- 
poleonic rulers, instituted Modern Gymnastics for 
the purpose of bringing the youth together, making 
them strong to resist the invaders, and at the same 
time instill sentiments of patriotism. 

Jahn who seemed foremost in the work, establish- 
ed several schools, which were under his superin- 
tendence ; but as the system was considered the 
means of spreading liberal ideas, it was suppressed 
by government and the originators imprisoned. But 
| the noble work of reform, which he had started was 
eminently succesefal in many of the European coun- 
| tries, and in the last part of the eighteenth centary 
| was introduced into this country by the Germans. 
| Its results for the general health and happiness 
| of the people, are too evident to need rehearsal. The 
| New Gymnastics have become as essential to the 

success of the echolar as the book and pen. 
| The dumb-bell, rings, wands, bean bags, blow gun, 
‘spirometer and nine pins, we believe to be more 
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efficacious in preventing sickness than all the reme- 
dies of the medical art. They drive dull care away, 
lift despair from our hearts, exhilarate the mind, in- 
vigorate the exhausted nervous system and create 
that cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirit so essential 
to; success. 

Who that witnesses the exercises can entertain a 
doubt respecting their results ? 

‘Who that is continually making large drafts on 
his intellect, does not realize a proportionate want 
of physical vigor ? 

Who that thinks of the present rebellion, does 
not wish that he were possessed of the strength of 
Hercules, the ambition and ‘forethought of Casar 
and the wisdom of Solomon? 

Let each remember that Physical Culture lies at 
the foundation of all these qualities. J. B.IL. 

Vermont School Journal. 

al 


COUNTY NATURAL-HISTORY SOCIETIES. 

The German system of education lays its founda. 
tion in linguistic culture. T 
nores language to a great extent, and seeks:a scien- 
tific basis. The American system combines the ex- 
cellences of both. 

No disciplinary forces can take the place of lan- 
guage and the mathematics in the college curricu- 
lum. And it is dése¢pline the mind mostly needs to 
start upon the journey of life. A child had better be 
taught. to walk, than to be carried a short distance 
and laid down to creep, Put the mind upon its 
feet; point out the way; assist it to take a few steps, 
and your work is mainly done. 

:But neither language nor exact science can, over- 
shadow or supplant the study of Nature. Nature 
is God’s pavillion among the children of men, The 
Book of Nature is written in the most legible char- 

cters, and is ever held open before us. Here the 
eye is ever refreshed with beauty, and the ear filled 
with melody. When wearied with the labor of life, 
go forth into this great temple, and. stroll medita- 
tively along its aisles. The blue vault is above you, 
and cloistered chambers upon every side. The flow- 
ens are tinted with the colors of heaven; the mur- 
mur of forests soothes the mind, and the cadence of 
waterfalls lulls the senses. Commune with the 
Presence that fills the temple. He meets you at 
every turn, and walks with you as he did anciently 
“among the trees of the garden.” Observe the roll 
of the seasons, the ever-changing forms of Nature, 
the. beauty of sky und landscape, the grandeur of 
ocean, and the opening and shutting of the * gates 
of day,” morning and evening. Beauty of color and 

race of outline are found here in endless variety.— 

Teayen’s chromatics have been exhausted in tinting 
leaf, fruit, and flower. 
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| sea and land. 


The French system, ig- | 


How the mind responds to | 








fire, and flood. Ten thousand thunders roll beneath 
our feet; columns of liquid fire shoot athwart ‘the 
sky; the great ocean hisses uneasy in its bed, and 
sends forth steam to darken the air and blot out the 
very sun. Volcanoes shoot up beneath its briny 
depths, and send forth clouds of ashes and fire upon 
The solid: continent reels at times 
and sinks down beneath aqueous or igneous flood: 
Daily we are walking among and over the grave. 
yard of the past geological ages, many miles in 
depth, and filled to repletion with the remains of 
animal life. Cabinets:and museums could be formed 
in every house, and yet there would be “ abundance 
and to spare.” 
But how thick is the darkness in reference to Na 
tural History, or Geology, even among liberally edu. 
| cated men! Probably not ore in ten’can tell the 
geological period in which he’ lives, much less the 
group of rocks from which the walls of his cellar‘or 
| well are derived. The various periods of history 
are familiar to him, and geographically he knows his 
| bearings; but his geological reekoning ‘he has lost, 
However, the time will probably come when an eda- 
| cated man will be expected as soon to lose‘his pointe 
of compass as his geological bearings. But a great 
work ‘is to be done before that day. How this work 
is to be accomplished, how a knowledge of Nature 
is to be disseminated among the masses of our own 
State, is a problem worthy of the best minds. A few 
indefatigable laborers are doing for us a noble and 
good work. ' They are making fine collections, and 
have infused a scientific spirit into some of the lead- 
ing teachers of the State. But howshall the ten or 
twelve thousand teachers be reached, who never at- 
tend the meetings of the State societies ? 

The County Institute is becoming a fixed fact in 
the calendar of teachers. Cannot County Associa 
| tions be formed throughout the State, to hold: their 
| meetings in connection withthe County Institute ?— 
| Here the hearts of teachérs would be’ warmed b 
| mutual contact, new currents of life flow throu 

their ‘veins, and the ' iritellectual pulse beat quicker. 
| Let a day of the County Institute bé devoted to the 
| County Natural-History Society, and the time filled 
up. with lectures, analyses of flowers, exchanges 
of specimens, and narratives of personal expefi- 
ence. This would add ‘interest, and diffuse ‘life to 
these meetings, and set a multitude of teachers ‘at 
| work gathering’ and preserving specimens. Sup- 
| pose Illinois had one hundred County Natural-His- 
| tory Societies to collect and preserve specimens and 
| co-operate with the State society, and several thou- 
sand collectors instead of a few dozen, what could 
we not accomplish? One or two leading spirits i0 
any county ‘ean begin the work. Teachers of Illi- 
| nois, what say you to this plan ? J. PiP. 
Iilinois Teacher. 





such tints of color and forms of grace and beauty. | 


And what an endless inspiration do these furnish for | 


thought and feeling. 


The Great Teacher spent nearly his whole life in | 
the vast temple of Nature. He went out a great | 


while before day into the mountain, trod the lowly 
lains and forests, and sat and taught the people 
rom that inland sea. Nearly all his lessons were 
illustrated from the Book of Nature. 

But it,is only when we penetrate the inner shrines 
that, we find the sacred priestess clothed in regal 
robes. No Delphic oracles are uttered here. How 
the great volume opens into books and chapters, 
and displays its ancient page. Who can be so in- 
sensible as not to be wrapt with awe at the mighty 
dynamics of internal fires? 
geological eras we are insensibly merged in night, 


As we go back to past | 


-? _ = 


GUYOT’S METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

Probably no branch of study in our common 
schools is 'so poorly taught, or so indefinitely under- 
stood as Geography. Scholars often commit to 
memory many detached facts, unimportant’ desorip- 
tions, and long lists of names of towns, capes, galls, 
rivers, &c., but gain no conception of the principles 
and laws that underlie this important science. 

Geography is a science! and should be taught 9 
such; thus the vast amount of details and extrad- 
eous matter: that encumber our text books can be 
easily learned. Arnold Guyot, Professor of phys 
cal geography at Neuchatel, Switzerland, one of 
the best geographers the world has produeed, came 
to this country some ten years ago, and by his many 
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lectures before educational conventions urged the 
importance of the study of physieal geography as the 
foundation of all geographical knowledge. 

By the request of many who were deeply interested 
in‘the subject, he projected a series of Wall Maps for 
the use of schools, based on this system of instruc- 
tion, viz.; illustrating physical and political’ Geo- 

phy. All teachers and friends of popular edu- 
cation will be pleased to learn that‘this series of 
large naps, so long’ promised, will be’ready for the 
fall schools. A Teacher's Manual also will be 
ready in a few days; but one great merit of the 
maps is ‘that they can-be used to advantage with 
any text book on political or physical’ geography 
now in use in our common schools or academies. 
Their real merit, however, is'of a much higher or- 
der. For accuracy, beauty, freshness, clearness, and 
hatmony, they’ excel any before published in this 
country or in Europe. Probably no one is so well 
qualified to prepare works oh geography. ‘ Profes- 
sor Guyot has devoted his lifetime to'the investiga- 
tion ‘of this science. He came ‘to this country in 
connection with Prof. Agassiz; and éach stands at 
the/head of his respective departnient. Prof. Guyot 
has obtained a wide reputation among teachers by 
his lectures on physical geography, and by his pub- 
lished volume entitled “Earth and Man!” ‘This 
truly valuable book has passed through many edi- 
tionsj both in this country ‘and Europe, and is still 
the very best manual on physical geography to be 
found in any language. 


The complete works of Prof. Guyot are now be- 
ing brought out on a munificient scale, correspon- 
ding ‘with their merit, by Mr. Chas. Scribner, of 
New York, and Messrs. Schermerhorn, Bancroft & 
(6., Philadelphia. The publication of his complete 
series of maps and text-books is the largest and most 
extensive enterprise of the kind ever attempted— 
involving an expenditure of over $40,000. The 
smaller maps and text books will be issued from the 
press as fast as possible. It is the intention of the 
author and publisher to cover the whole ground, and 
beable to furnish maps and text books adapied to 
evety educational institution, from the primary 
school to the highest university. The publication 
of these works will mark a new era in the method 
of ‘teaching geography. Almost every teacher has 
been wearied by trying to impart a knowledge of 
the’“ten thousand useful facts,” which constitute 
the basis of our geographical text books: Innu- 
merable names of towns, rivers, bays, &c., taxing 
the memory beyond endurance—giving trivial de- 
scriptions of each section or prescribed boundaries, 
without reference to the physical features, and with 
no — of the principles of the science of 
geography. 

With the publication of Prof. Guyot’s maps, and 
books we hope for a new order of things, and that 
classes will not be left to wander without the guide 
of principle and law in the ancient wilderness of 
miscellaneous facts. ‘Let them know and feel that 
the Great Creative Hard can be traced in all the 
departments of geography; that the earth is an 
orgunic total, fitted by all its structure to be the 
ome of man ; that there is a “ life of the globe ;” 
that the world, as much as the human body, exhibits 

§n in all its members; that the air, ocean, and land 
act and react perpetually upon’ one another, fitting 

“terraqueous sphere” for all the wants of the 
uman racé; that mountains, rivérs, seas, &c., ex- 
‘reise’ an: important influence on the products and 
industry of a people and the progress of nations ; 
that nature provides for the growth of cities and 


towns ;' that the favoring winds and currents that 
aid the intelligent mariner are’ governed by law; 
| in fact, that geography vs a sctence worthy of their 
| closest: study. Prof: Gnyot; as an investigator: of 
truth in this direction, stands out in bold relief above 
| all’ others. 
| None of the numerous pupils of the’ renowned 
| Humbdldt and Ritter has entered more into thé 
spirit of'investigation which was evinced by these 
| acknowledged masters, than he, and none has devel- 
| oped, in a more felicitous manner, or with more 
| important additions, the views which’ they weéré 
| foremost to announce. Having been their pupil in 
| early life, he adopted their views with an enthusiasm 
| which foreshadowed his late distinction. - He early 
| became an earnest investigator ofthe natural world; 
the mountains and glaciers of his native land werd 
his favorite study; and since his removal to thé 
United States he has lost no opportunity to become 
familiar with the mountain ranges of the country? 
—Maine Teacher. ; A." 
SS - 
APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 

Although we have published many official notices 
and editorial admonitions intended to guard against 
defective engagements between School Commis- 
sioners or Trustees.and, Teachers, we regret. to find 
that, to the great embarrassment of the Department; 
of Public Instruction. and of the s:unicipalities 
themselves, the same errors in-this,matter are each 
| year repeated. 

We may here state without further prefage, that 
the odious practice of offering the schools to the 
lowest bidder, which, certain mean-spirited and ig, 
norant School Commissioners have adopted, will. not 
be tolerated by the Government ; and anything cal- 
culated ,to favor such a.system will encounter. the 
most strenupus opposition ,on the part of. this De- 
| partment. It was also with a view of counteracting 
| the tendency to diminished salaries, unfortunately 
| prevailing in many ,localities, that most of the) le» 
| gislative and executive provisions which bear onthe 
| Subject, were, made. 
| The necessity of giving a three months’ notice 
previously, to discharging a teacher is now generally 
admitted, and few municipalities willingly incur the 
risk of haying to pay indemnities through neglect; 
of this. formality ; yet an important fact, and one; 
which we have pointed out on several ,occgsions in: 
this journal, seems to have escaped attention ; it is 
this, that all attempts’ to defeat the object which 
this formality is meant to attain, are futile. In some 
cases it is attempted to set aside this provision by 
formal stipulatién'to that effeét-in the driginal con- 
tracts with the, teachers,; while in,others, general 
notices of dismissal are given all the teachers 
employed, whether’ the intention is to retain them in 
their places or not; but these expedients are alike’ 
reprehensible and useless: It is not for the advan- 
tage ofthe teacher alone that the notice is required, 
but in the interest of education generally, ‘The’ 
teacher who abandons this right and the commis- 
sioners who compel him to it, alike commit an in- 
fraction which in the case of the latter is punishable 
by the forfeiture of the grant. As to the expedient 
of ‘general notice, the, sole object being a reduc- 
tion of salaries, the department will consider it- as’ 
unworthy of notice and null in every particular: 

In some municipalities unlicensed teachers are 
still retained, on the condition that if they fail to 
obtain a certificate by a certain time, their engage- 
ment shall be null and void. We may remark, 








while on this subject, that the engagement of a teach- 
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er who has not received a diplomais not legally val-| The Law of the State, that is the Statute Lay, 
id; and although such a teacher is entitled to full | throws no light on the subject. Indeed the Statute 
pn gg 3 _ ng tne Fy voy = sy not “e pore —- nes the onan 
cannot claim indemnity if discharge efore the | day; so that by that law the teacher does not knoy 
end of his engagement. He is bound to know the | when “his day is done.” Many such matters an 
law as all others, and it is not the intention of the | decided by general usage, or special agreement, or 
law na the schools be conducted by unqualified | the order of the agent or committee having juris 
teachers. In circumstances like these, the Depart-| diction in the premises. The principles of the 
ment has not shown itself exacting towards teachers | “Common Law,” and the decisions of the courts 
who have been able to obtain certificates in time to | upon special cases tried before them, constitute our 
be reported as qualified in the first semi-annual re- | guide in such matters. 
turn ; but so much indulgence cannot be promised | One of the oldest and best established principles 
for the future. The retaining of unlicensed teach- | of the common law, is, that the teacher stands ti, 
ers on the promise that they shall become qualified | loco parentzs, and for the time being is invested 
is, besides, often a great injustice to those who| with the parent’s authority. ‘Thus, while he is ip 
have already undergoue the test of an examination. | school, the child is lawfully under the teacher’s con. 
It is — also a guy for ge. the ad trol, - —_ oe oom wed ae 
ap accident, illness or bad weather conveniently | parents. Here, as elsewhere, however, the courts, 
intervening to prevent the fulfilment of the promise | interpreting the common law, are governed by what 
to undergo an examination before a Board. These | seems reasonable in the premises. A parent, for 
are so many difficulties against which the Depart- | good reason, would doubtless be justified in requir. 
— and or have : — ; ing me weg - leave 0 poy room even against 
e trust that this year will be the last during | the orders of the teacher, and the courts are compe. 
which conditional engagements of this kind shal! | tent to decide between them. ‘This point, however, 
be entered into. Legally qualified teachers have | the nature of the teacher’s authority zn the school 
alone the rzght to be appointed by School Commis- | room, not being raised by our “ afflicted” friend, we 
sioners and ‘T'rustees—all others should be simply | pass to the point of greater difficulty, viz: Does 
dismissed. ‘The desired reform can be the more read- | the teacher’s authority eatend beyond the school 








ily carried out as the new Boards of Examiners are | room, and 7f sv, how far? Here, too, the prinei- 
now in full activity, and there are more duly quali-| ple of reasonableness is to be consulted. Is it not 
fled teachers in Lower Canada anxious to work than | reasonable that the teacher should interest him- 
schools in which to employ them. self for the welfare of his pupils when they are 

It may not be out of place to state that the Pro-| outside the school room? When they are in the 


grammes of Examination adopted and published by | neighborhood of the school room, coming or going 
or playing around the door at recess, or withina 


| 
the Council of Public Instruction have had an ex- 
cellent effect; and we learn from different sources | reasonable distance of the school room, at any 
| 
i 





that the candidates come much better prepared. | other time or place, does not the parent expect and 
Attention has also been drawn by these Program- | deszre that the teacher should have a watchful care 
mes to many branches which had hitherto been too | over the child? Isit not areasonable expectation? 
much neglected, while the elevation of the standard | And if it is reasonable that the teacher should exer- 
of our elementary schools is in great measure due | cise such a supervision of the children, in behalf of 
to the same cause. ‘Thus, sacred history and the | the parents, is there not a reasonableness, nay, even 
history of Canada are taught with more care in | a necessety that the teacher be invested with author. 
schools of this class than was formerly the case; | ¢/y to the same extent? And if authcrity is given 
while in the model schools a more advanced course | him to take care of the children, so far as he can, 
of algebra is followed. We would inform candi- | even when beyond the school premises, then he 
dates that almost all the boards are very strict—as | must have authority to restrain and punish if need 
they ought to be—in the matter of the preliminary | be. In a word, while a teacher, guided by his own 
test of dictation, and that many examinations were | sense of duty and a regard to the wishes of the 
summarily terminated as soon as it was found that | parents, seeks to exercise the wisest and kindest 


the spelling or handwriting was unsatisfactory.— | control over his pupils, he must be invested with a 
Lower Canada Journal of Education. corresponding authority. 


sient fe But our questioner asks whether the teacher has 
THE TEACHER'S AUTHORITY, rightful charge of the children “ from the tzme they 
: start, until they reach home.” Let us apply the 
Outside of the School Room. principle of reasonableness again. The parent is 
not less interested in the care of the child than is 
the teacher, and must be supposed to know more of 
the child’s conduct when near home, than the teacher 
can know. When, therefore the child comes with- 
in the presence, or near to the premises of the 


2. “If they quarrel on the way to and from school | P#rent, he naturally passes from the control of the 
and persuasion fails, who shall correct them ?” teacher to that of the parent. 

3. “Suppose the little ones, by permission of But again, there may be more or less of the way 
parents, get dismissed half an hour before the close | in which the child is under the immediate eye of 
of the school, who then shall have authority over | neither parent nor teacher. What then? Is there 
them on their way home? Will the case be any dif- | such a thing as a jocné interest and a jornt control, 
* ferent from what it would be, if they remanined till 4 | a control not confined to one party or the other? 
o'clock? I ask for myself and several other afflic- | This seems to be the reasonable understanding. As 
ted ones. We want to know our duty, and then, must be the case with the father and mother in the 
are willing to do it.” management of their children in the family, 80 98 

These questions involve one of the most impor-| between teacher and parent, there may be a joint 
tant and difficult points in school management.— | jurisdiction. 


In a former issue of our monthly, “ an afflicted 
teacher” propounded the following questions : 

1. “ Does the teacher have charge of the children 
from the time they start in the morning till they 
reach home at night ?” 
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Either party or both may, with propriety, watch 
over, restrain, or punish the pupil, as the nature of 
the case may demand. It is not always clear in 
which party the major authority resides. But ifone 
party has taken any matter in hand to investigate, 
or discipline, the other party may wisely co-operate 
or may, perhaps more wisely, leave the management 
of the case in the first hands. ‘l'o znterfere, except 
for the clearest good reasons, is a very unwise and im- 

lite course. ‘T'hus the second question is answer- 
ed. Hither the teacher or the parent may adminis- 
ter the necessary correction; and both may do it, 
it they judge it necessary. 

In answering the last question, we may say in 
general terms, that the case is the same, whether 
the pupil remains until the close of school, or is 
dismissed by permission of parents. But since it is 
ordinarily expected or implied that a dismissed pupil 
will go from the school house directly to the house 
of his parents or to some other place to which he is 
sent by them, any failure to do so, any delay or mis- 
conduct by the way is more blameworthy for that 
reason, and should be more carefully investigated 
by the teacher. Thus the responsibility and the 
authority of the teacher in such a case, seems a 
shade filler than it might otherwise be. 

But our friend, the good lady who has propounded 
these questions, may still be at loss to know how to 
divide her authority with that of parents in her dis- 
trict—or how to hold it in concurrence with them. 
Perhaps the spirit of concurrence is not apparent 
among the people for whose children she labors with 
somuch pains. The disposition to oppose and find 
fault with the teacher is too often manifested. It is 
safe to advise teachers to leave to parental manage- 
ment all cases of misdemeanor not affecting the 
character of the school, unless the parent distinctly 
wishes the teacher to attend to it. But there are 
cases so immediately involving the interests and 
character of the school, its discipline or its pro- 
gress in study, that the teacher is compelled, by every 
—, of propriety, to take cognizance of it.— 

rofanity, personal injury done to a school mate, 
tardiness, or any other misbehavior outside the 
school rooin, which has a direct influence within the 
school room or upon the pupils, should be investi- 
ted and adjusted by the teacher. If a pupil, on 


from its owner, or should commit any other criminal 
offence, it would be better to leave the case in the 
hands of parental or municipal authority. At the 
same time the teacher would have a moral duty in 
the premises. 

Other cases will require the exercise of a cool 
and careful judgment or good common sense, which 
is often a better guide than any common law. The 
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way home should enter an orchard and steal ) 


positions taken in the above reply. we believe are | 


strictly in accordance with the decisions of the 
courts. In amore formal report, to be issued soon 
upon this and kindred topics, we shall cite the au- 
thorities, and present the whole matter more in 


detail—_ Maine Teacher. Epiror. 
oe — 
SHOULD PUPILS BE ENCOURAGED TO STUDY OUT 
OF SCHOOL. 


The work allotted to children, like their food, 
should be adapted in quality and quantity to the 
several conditions of the subjects. Those who are 
to young or too sickly to digest strong meat, should 
not be laden with burdens grevious to be borne.— 
We should not spoil their elasticity by subjecting 
it to untimely and ill-judged tension. Give the pli- 
ant bones time to harden. Allow the child to grow 





naturally into familiarity with books; give him ar 
apprenticeship long enough, and easy, not unguided 
or undisciplined—for children in the Primary school, 
must sometimes be held to their place and even to 
their work by a cord into which are twisted some 
coarser and less flexible fibres than the silken fila- 
ment of love. A cup of milk and a beef-steak, when 
analysed, are found to be identical in many of their 
essential ingredients: so the intellectual training of 
the child in the Primary school should have some- 
thing in it fitted to nourish the embryo manhood. 
A child, naturally healthy, would in time become 
puny, if fed with nothing but sweetened water, even 
though it should be dealt out in a silver spoon.— 
But with regard to the scholars in our Primary 
schools, we may safely say, that for so much of their 
intellectual education as can reasonably be expec- 
ted of the school, there is ample time in the usual 
school hours. 

When scholars have reached the ‘age of nine or 
ten years, mae have usually acquired, to a consider- 
able degree, the art of using books to some purpose. 
Some cases there are in which it cannot be said to be 
very much of an art; in others, the perception is quick, 
the mind active and glutinous; it readily sees the 
substance of a lesson and holds it. These, unspurred, 
will do more mental work in a half hour, than oth- 
ers, of slower mould can be made to do in two 
hours under the influence of every practicable stim- 
ulus. 

We would here call attention to these two class- 
es; they may be called, if you please, the cxtreme 
classes. Then, what we say of them, will be appli- 
cable to all all who come between, with some modi- 
fications. 

Those of quick perception and active mind will, 
perhaps, readily master the assignment for the class 
within the school sessions. It is well that such 
should have other methods for improvement, out of 
school hours. They may do that which would be 
much worse for them than study, but they need not. 
With this we will dismiss the first class. Our second 
class is much larger and not so easily disposed of. 
They practically control the movement of the school; 
like the escapement of a clock, they determine how 
much, or how little motion, there shall be in a given 
time. Everything must be graduated to them. Philo- 
sophically, both rest and motion are natural states of 
matter; with the subjects under consideration, 
these states are specifically appropriated ; rest is 
the natural state of the mind, motion of the body. 
The animal appetites are strong. The physical has 
gained a generous start, and is not in immediate 
danger of being run down by undue activity of the 
mind. ‘here is a great deal of inertia and some 
friction in the mental machine. Considerable al 
lowance of time must be made for getting steamed 
up. If the brakes are put on often, very little mo- 
mentum is gained, and very little progress is made. 

We should say, then, that these scholars should 
be encouraged to study out of school hours. In 
the first place, because the time ac their command 
in school is not sufficient to enable them to conquer 


| their lessons; lessons that do not exceed reasonable 
limits. 
| pied by incidental exercises and recesses. 


Of the six hours, about one hour is occu 
If the 
scholar has three studies, as is usually the case, the 
recitations will consume nearly one and a half hours ; 
this would leave three and one half hours per day 
for study; or seventeen and one half hours per 
week. Is it not perfectly apparent that a very large 
majority of scholars would be utterly unable, in 
such an amount of time, to do a reasonable allot- 
ment of work for a week ? 
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In the second place, habits of scholarly applica- 
tion cannot otherwise be formed. 

It is a matter of primary importance to the scholar 
that he form the habit of grappling with difficulties, 
patiently and persistently 
very great or very good can come without such 
habits. “Labor omnia vincit,” is a maxim that 
should be verified in the early experience of the pupil. 
This cannot be done unless time is allowed for suc- 
cessive trials. But very few of the class under 
discuesion have required the power to collect and 
eoncentrate all their mental forces, as the burning 

lass gathers the sun’s rays to pour their intensified 
eat upon a focal point ; hence, if they have but an 
hour for a difficult lesson, as soon as they discover 
the locality of an abstruse point, they look for a 
¢ircuitous path around it, lest by tarrying upon the 
solution they would leave no time for the rest of the 
lesson. Under such nursing, reluctance to face 
obstacles with manly courage will soon become 
ehronic. The scholar will come to droop, like a wil- 
ted flower, at the sight of a difficulty. Were he 
made to feel that he might, and that he ought to 
take eufficient time beyond the s hool hours for sue- 
eessive trials upon the hard things in his lesson, there 
would be reasonable probability that the grand 
discovery would be made, that even he has power to 
evercome difficulties, and that there is real and in- 
tense enjoyment in vigorous and defiant encounters 
with obstacles. One can never cross the threshold 
of real, executive manhood, without something of 
this spirit; no scholarly achievement can be made 
without it. With proper effort it can be developed 
in no small degree, during childhood If this 
period of life is passed without the culture of this 
fundamental element of an efficient character, the 
question of the future usefulness of the subject is 
ancomfortably problemati 

Again, these scholars should be encouraged to 
extra study, because it is impracticable, otherwis 
to overcome their dislike to study. There are, at 
least, two philosophical reasons for this: In th 
first place, our native disinclination to exert 
any direction, can be overcome only by maki 
frequent, continued, and persistent efforts in that 
very line. Fidelity of this sort will almost ly 
remove the irksomeness, and bring, in its room, real 
pleasure, delight of high order. One can never 
overcome his reluctance to rise at 6 o’clock in the 
morning by lying in bed until 9 o'clock; no more 
ean one become a ready and forcible writer by 
waiting for a convenient season to begin. There is 
usually a lion in the street when we are required to 
go out to the performance of any considerable duty 
But, if we start with becoming promptness, we shall 
find him an interesting and harmless whelp; give 
him time to grow and he will gather fierceness; he 
will acquire ability and disposition to manufa 
ture very hideous roars. 

The second reason is, we are not interested in un- 
productive toil. It is said of a certain sea captain 
who who was ig believer in the 
orthodoxy of the proverb 


an uncompromi 


‘Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,’ 


that, during the scarcity of more pressing work, he 
used to give the command to his crew, “‘ scour the 
anchor.” Such work might be very well in its way ; 


but, divest it of all novelty, and other accidental 
helps to enthusiasm, and look at it through a Yan- 
kee’s eyes, and, I think, it would not bea very inter- 
We al! desire to see some adequate 
Our enthusiasm will be pro- 


esting job. 
results of our labor 


In practical life nothing | 


portionate to them. The scholar is no exception 
Executive ability, of a very high order, very seldom 
comes to our hand ready made. Like other valu 
ables, it is to be bought with a price ; the price can 
and ingots of toil. 

Those scholars who devote insufficient time to 
their studies, leave all their work unfinished. It is 
as if the task assigned them were to roll a heavy 
boulder up a high hill, at the top of ‘which was a 
level plain; and, after rolling it three-fourths of 


be counted out in hours 


the way, they should give it up to gravity until the 
next day. It would not be pleasant to find the 
stone at the bottom of the hill for several succes- 


sive days; but they could hardly expect anything 
else, without a change of tactics. The scholar who 
does not take time and make the effort to master hia 
as they come, not only finds his labor ineffee- 
tive, but he also finds that the occasions for discour- 
antly accumulating ; and the 
ces al at he will soon be driven to the dilem- 
ma,—either horn of which is not very creditable to 
him f being put back, or of sitting down in stupid 


lessons 





activity, and perpetual dread of the cold, cragged 
towe ¢ Alps before him. Then let all proper mo- 
s be brought to bear upon the scholar, that he 
may be induced to make the mastery of his lessons 
the measure of his effort. 

TI > pul il should be encourag d to study out of 


| hours, because it would promote his physical 


healt} I'he divine order is, to have the body hold 
? 


he relation of servant to the mind; and only as it 
1 this relation is the body itself in a health- 
ful, rma: condition Not a little of the miserable 
health that afflicts humanity is due to the reversal 
of this law. There is a sichly sentimentalism, very 
widely prevalent, that assumes and assertea that a 
la d f health cannot be enjoyed without a 
great deal physical and very little mental activity 
or exertion A certain amount of physical exercise 
is leed, very essential, but I do not believe that 
health depends more upon this, than it does upon 
v 5 d healthful mental exertion. 

| 4 very unreasonable apprehension about 
overt ‘ the mind Fever on the brain is not so 
leadly a d ise, in our country, as éorpor on the 
Dra inet S al idan vident that vigorous 
mental exertion, earnest thinking, is a very health 
iu here is no exhiliration like that which it 
affords. We never feel so strong, or so well, as 
when every nerve and fibre is in captivity to some 
grand thought or high purpose. ‘There is no such 
successful physician as an earnest, industrious mind, 
unless we may except a good conscience. 

I think that I know men who are to day, working, 
studying, exerting wide influence, who would have 
been in their graves years ago, had they not been 


determined and enthusiastic students. Very many 
scholars who are pitied as the victims of over-ap- 
on, would very soon begin to improve in health, 
if they would correct some of their imprudent 
habits, even if they should considerably increase 


a "Ss Or 1a 
Ther s probably no class of men who enjoy 
more uniform health, than temperate, earnest, in- 
dustrious students. How many of the world’s most 
celebrated scholars,—those who have been distin- 


guished for their incessant toil, have lived to a good 
old age and at last have gone out as a taper, slow- 
ly burning down in its socket, yet in the almost 
unabated exercise of all their vigorous and enlarged 
powers. 

Let us do what we can to raise un a generation of 
such complete men M. C. Steesins. 
Mass. Teacher 














